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1. For the purposes of comparative lin- 
guistics and for the reconstruction of the 
prehistory of peoples, it is not sufficient 
merely to know that a given group of lan- 
guages are or are not related to each other. 


French is related to Spanish and it is re- 
lated to Russian, but there is a tremendous 
difference of degree. Spanish and French are 
both modern forms of Latin, the end prod- 
ucts of 2000 years of divergent drift. But 
the common period of the Romance lan- 
guages and Russian dates back perhaps 5000 


years. 

For the Salishan stock, the fact of rela- 
tionship was determined decades back and 
has become widely known, but very few 
scholars have any conception whatever of 
the degrees of relationship or the stretch of 
time needed to account for the formation of 
this stock. It is the aim of the present paper 
to provide some approximate answer to such 
questions.! 


1The present study was made possible by a 
grant from the Phillips Fund of the American 
Philosophical Society, for the classification and 
study of the manuscripts in the Society’s Franz 
Boas Collection on American Indian languages. 
The Boas Collection includes over 60 manuscripts, 
large and small, dealing with comparative Salishan 


2. The method used is a simple one based 
on the percentage of common elements in a 
selected basic vocabulary in 30 Salishan 
languages and dialects. This approach should 
prove fairly dependable, that is it should 
correlate well with other lines of linguistic 
and ethnographic evidence, because it is a 
well known fact that certain types of mor- 
phemes are relatively stable. Pronouns and 
numerals, for example, are occasionally re- 
placed either by other forms from the same 
language or by borrowed elements, but such 
replacement is rare. The same is more or 
less true of other everyday expressions con- 
nected with concepts and experiences com- 
mon to all human groups or to the groups 
living in a given part of the world during a 
given epoch. 

In applying this method to Salishan, it 
was conveniently possible to make use of 
Boas’ Comparative Salish Vocabularies, a 
compilation of data collected by various 
field workers, in the Boas Collection of the 
American Philosophical Society. In many 
cases the phonetics are inaccurate but it is 
usually possible to judge whether forms are 
cognate or not. There may also be some 
errors in the materials as to the identification 
of meanings. Finally some difficulty was 
encountered because Salish phonology has 
not yet been fully worked out. Present re- 
sults should be approximately correct, but 
have to be taken with a degree of caution. 

The test vocabulary used in this study con- 
sisted of 165 items chosen because they were 
suitable basic items and because the data for 
the Salishan languages were available in the 
Comparative Vocabularies. Where two lan- 
guages were found to have forms for a given 





and with the various languages of the stock. Our 
study made principal use of manuscript S 2, Com- 
parative Salish Vocabularies. 
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concept that were derivable from the same 
prototype by regular phonological develop- 
ments in each language, a correspondence 
was registered. Nisqualli g¥adakv and Noot- 
sak wnaw antler are thus genetically the 
same though the Nisqualli shows the regular 
change of original w to g* and k” and of n to 
d, while Nootsak evidently has an accentual 
shift causing the loss of the first vowel. A 
certain amount of unexplained divergence 
was admitted. For example, Thompson 
upnkst, Chehalis pancs, Clallam upn ten are 
classed together even though it is not clear 
whether original initial u or w has been lost 
in Chehalis or whether a prefix is present in 
the other languages. 

For each pair of languages, the number of 
correspondences was converted to a per- 
centage of the total instances. These per- 
centages of cognate vocabulary are shown 
in Table 1. They were then converted to 
units of indicated time depth as shown in 
Table 2. The mathematical formula is 


ine log C 
~ Qilogr 


in which i stands for indicated periods of 
depth, C is the percentage of basic vocabu- 
lary in common and r is the percentage of 
basic vocabulary retained after one standard 
period of time. The basic theory leading to 
this formula is presented in the next section.? 
The standard value of r used was 85%, 
which is the amount found to persist in 
modern English by reference to Old English, 
that is after a period a little over 1000 years, 
in a vocabulary list similar to that used in 
Salish. The test vocabulary is given in sec- 
tion 2.2. Since it cannot be assumed that 
the rate of drift was the same in English 
during the last 1000 years and in the Sa- 
lishan languages during the period in which 


2In the vital mathematical aspects of this 
study, generous and discerning help was received 
from Gordon Gould of Columbia University, who 
was able to reduce originally cumbersome compu- 
tations to the simple formulas as they now appear 
in this paper. 
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they have diverged from Proto-Salish, one 
cannot simply equate the units in Table 2 
with 1000 years. For the purposes of the 
present study, the unit has to be regarded as 
an arbitrary time period whose exact value 
is unknown. The relative values obtained 
can be used with considerable confidence. 
Thus, Okanagon can be counted as being 
roughly twice as far removed linguistically 
from Shuswap as from Thompson because 
the measure in the first case is 2.1 and in the 
second 0.9 units. 


2.1. Assuming a constant average rate of 
drift in the basic vocabulary, the effect of 
elapsing time on an original vocabulary will 
be to reduce the vocabulary by a given per- 
centage each period by reference to the per- 
centage at the beginning of that period. If 
85% is left after one period of time, then 
there will be 85% of 85%, or 72%, after a 
second equal period. After the third period 
there will remain 85% of 72% (that is 61%) 
of the original and so on for each additional 
period. The formula is 


R=r 


in which R is the percentage retained after 
a given number of standardized periods, r 
is the percent retained after one such period, 
and p is the number of periods. 

If two languages start with the same origi- 
nal stock of basic vocabulary and inde- 
pendently of each other suffer reduction to 
R, percent in language a and to R, percent 
in language b, the probable common vocabu- 
lary will be the product of the retained per- 
centage in each, that is R, times Ry». If the 
percentage retained is the same in both lan- 
guages, as would be the case if they are con- 
temporary languages derived from the same 
original language after a like period of drift 
at the same rate, then 


C = R? = r* 


On the other hand, if the two languages 
have been in contact for all or part of the 
time that has elapsed since their common 
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TABLE 1 
Interrelationship of Salishan Languages in percent of common vocabulary 





Be | Cx St Pt} Fr Nn Sq Lk Lm CINt| Sk Sn Ni 


Tw | Cw Ch Sa Lo Qu} Ti | Li Th Sh Ok Sp Ka Pe CmCr 

















Be.....} — |20 20 23/23 22 18 23 17 19 16/16 16 15) 15 j15 12 14 13 12) 14 |19 17 14 16 11 11 11 12 12 
Cx....| 20 |— 55 45)35 27 27 30 28 27 31/22 25 24) 22 |25 25 23 17 18) 15 |20 19 17 18 15 15 15 13 15 
St.....] 20 [55 — 51/34 34 31 33 34 28 31/25 24 25) 17 |19 20 23 17 16) 16 |22 22 24 20 17 17 17 15 17 
ee 23 |45 51 —/42 38 33 34 30 27 35/21 23 26) 19 {18 20 20 14 15) 15 |20 19 16 15 11 10 11 10 10 
Bei .24 23 |35 34 42)— 73 50 53 45 36 58/33 34 36] 31 |21 23 23 19 20) 23 |28 23 19 20 16 18 16 17 19 
Nn....| 22 |27 34 38/73 — 59 54 47 40 56/31 30 33] 25 |19 21 19 17 20) 20 |25 22 17 18 14 15 14 16 17 


ae 18 |27 31 33/50 59 — 38 35 31 48)30 29 32 
Lk. ...| 23 {30 33 34/53 54 38 — 73 63 46/36 35 34 
Lm....| 17 |28 34 30/45 47 35 73 — 65 47/41 37 39 
Cl.....]| 19 |27 28 27/36 40 31 63 65 — 40/35 34 31 


Nt....] 16 [31 31 35/58 56 48 46 47 40 —/44 43 43 


25 {15 17 17 16 14} 20 |22 18 15 13 12 13 12 14 14 
24 |18 19 18 19 21) 16 |20 20 19 20 17 17 18 16 16 
27 |21 21 20 20 22) 16 |21 20 19 16 16 16 15 18 17 
24 |20 22 19 18 22) 17 |20 17 16 19 16 16 15 16 15 


30 |19 25 24 19 22} 20 |26 20 19 20 18 17 18 18 18 





=) See 12 |22 25 21/33 31 30 36 41 35 44)/— 88 71 
| 16 |22 29 23/34 30 29 35 37 34 43/88 — 75 
Nis 15 |24 25 26/36 33 32 34 39 31 43/71 75 — 


32 |27 32 28 20 24/ 18 |21 21 19 19 19 20 20 16 15 
33 128 31 28 20 23] 20 |21 23 19 21 21 20 21 19 17 
41 |30 32 31 21 23) 19 |24 24 21 21 23 21 21 20 19 





Tw... | 15 |22 17 19)31 25 25 24 27 24 30/32 33 41 


— |38 39 36 27 22) 21 |23 21 20 22 19 20 20 19 17 





Cw....| 15 |25 19 18/21 19 15 18 21 20 19)27 28 30 
Ch....| 12 |25 20 20/23 21 17 19 21 22 25/32 31 32 
Baie 14 |23 23 20/23 19 17 18 20 19 24)28 28 31 


Lo. ...| 18 }17 17 14/19 17 16 19 20 18 19)20 20 21 


38 |— 66 59 43 36; 16 |19 21 19 18 18 17 18 20 18 
39 (66 — 83 50 41| 17 |19 19 18 17 15 16 17 18 16 
36 |59 83 — 51 43) 14 /21 18 18 17 17 15 17 19 19 


27 |43 50 51 — 57| 15 {18 17 17 17 15 14 14 17 17 








Qu....| 12 |18 16 15}20 20 14 21 22 22 22/24 23 23) 22 |36 41 43 57 —| 16 |17 18 17 17 13 15 14 16 17 
Ti.....] 14 |15 16 15/23 20 20 16 16 17 20)18 20 19) 21 |16 17 14 15 16) — |19 22 18 22 18 17 18 18 16 
ae 19 |20 22 20/28 25 22 20 21 20 26/21 21 24) 23 /19 19 21 18 17) 19 |— 57 48 33 27 27 25 25 23 


Th....] 17 |19 24 19/23 22 18 20 20 17 20/21 23 24 
~ ee 14 |17 20 16/19 17 15 19 19 16 19]19 19 21 


Ok....| 16 {18 20 15/20 18 13 20 16 19 20)19 21 21 


BDe« & 11 15 17 11/16 14 12 17 16 16 18/19 21 23 
Ka....} 11 }15 17 10/18 15 13 17 16 16 17/20 20 21 
Pe....| 11 {15 17 11/16 14 12 18 15 15 18)20 21 21 


Cm....| 12 |13 15 10|17 16 14 16 18 16 18/16 19 20 














OEsy 12 |15 17 10)/19 17 14 16 17 15 18)15 17 19 





21 /21 19 18 17 18) 22 157 — 75 47 36 37 38 34 34 
20 |19 18 18 17 17| 18 |48 75 — 50 39 40 39 34 32 


22 |18 17 17 17 17) 22 |33 47 50 — 64 65 66 54 44 
19 |18 15 17 15 13) 18 |27 36 39 64 — 85 86 51 54 
20 }17 16 15 14 15) 17 |27 37 40 65 85 — 93 52 55 
20 {18 17 17 14 14) 18 |25 38 39 66 86 93 — 52 55 


19 |20 18 19 17 16) 18 |25 34 34 54 51 52 52 — 50 





17 18 16 19 17 17) 16 |23 34 32 44 54 55 55 50 — 











period, they will have exerted an influence 
on each other. If one of the two languages 
displaces a word of the original stock, the 
second language may imitate the displace- 


ment or it may eventually cause the first 
language to return to the original form. Since 
these influences may be either in the direc- 
tion of promoting or of retarding change, the 
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trends may cancel each other out. The total 
percentage of change may be the same as in 
the case of a single language out of contact 
with related laguages, but the two lan- 
guages will tend to stay together. In conse- 
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drift: 
rp = Min. C 


In a comparative study such as the present 
one we start with C, the percentage of com- 









































TABLE 2 
Linguistic Distance between Salishan Languages in tenths of indicated periods 

Be | Cx St Pt | Fr Nn Sq Lk Lm Cl Nt | Sk Ni | Tw! Cw Sa Lo Qu| Ti | Li Th Sh Ok KaCm Cr 
Be...... — | 49 49 45 | 45 46 51 45 53 50 55 | 55 56 | 56 | 56 60 62 65 | 60 | 50 53 60 55 68 65 65 
Cx.. 49 | — 18 24 | 32 40 40 37 39 40 36 | 46 44 | 46 | 42 45 53 51 | 56 | 49 50 53 51 56 62 56 
5 SASSER 49 | 18 — 20 | 33 33 36 34 33 39 36 | 42 42 | 53 | 50 45 53 55 | 55 | 46 46 44 49 53 56 53 
Pt.. 45 | 24 20 — | 26 29 34 33 37 40 32 | 48 41 | 50 | 51 49 60 56 | 56 | 49 50 55 56 69 69 69 
Fr... 45 | 32 33 26 | — 10 21 19 25 31 16 | 34 31 | 36 | 48 45 50 49 | 45 | 39 45 50 49 51 53 50 
a 46 | 40 33 29 | 10 — 16 18 23 28 17 | 36 34 | 42 | 50 50 53 49 | 49 | 42 46 53 51 56 66 53 
$q.. 51 | 40 36 34 | 21 16 — 29 32 36 23 | 37 35 | 42 | 56 53 55 60 | 49 | 46 51 56 62 62 60 60 
Ee 45 | 37 34 33 | 19 18 29 — 10 13 24 | 31 33 | 44 | 51 51 50 48 | 55 | 49 49 50 49 53 55 55 
Lm... 53 | 39 33 37 | 25 23 32 10 — 12 23 | 27 29 | 40 | 48 49 49 46 | 55 | 48 49 50 55 55 51 53 
Cl 50 | 40 39 40 | 31 28 36 13 12 — 28 | 32 36 | 44 | 49 50 51 46 | 53 | 49 53 55 50 55 55 56 
Aes 55 | 36 36 32 | 16 17 23 24 23 28 — | 25 26 | 37 | 50 44 50 46 | 49 | 41 49 50 49 53 51 51 
Se 55 | 46 42 48 | 34 36 37 31 27 32 25 | — 10 | 35 | 40 39 49 44 | 51 | 48 48 50 50 49 55 56 
Ni .| 56 | 44 42 41 | 31 34 35 33 29 36 26 | 10 — | 27 | 37 36 48 45 | 50 | 44 44 48 48 48 49 50 
ee 56 | 46 53 50 | 36 42 42 44 40 44 37 | 35 27 | — | 29 31 40 46 | 48 | 45 48 49 46 49 50 53 
ee 56 | 42 50 51 | 48 50 56 51 48 49 50 | 40 37 | 29 | — 16 26 31 | 55 | 50 48 50 51 53 49 51 
Sa.......| 60 | 45 45 49 | 45 50 53 51 49 50 44 | 39 36 | 31 | 16 — 20 26 | 60 | 48 51 51 53 56 50 50 
See 62 | 53 53 60 | 50 53 55 50 49 51 50 | 49 48 | 40 | 26 20 — 17 | 56 | 51 53 53 53 60 53 53 
Qu......} 65 | 51 55 56 | 49 49 60 48 46 46 46 | 44 45 | 46 | 31 26 17 — | 55 | 53 51 53 53 56 55 53 
Ti .| 60 | 56 55 56 | 45 49 49 55 55 53 49 | 51 50 | 48 | 55 60 56 55 | — | 50 46 51 46 53 51 55 
fies cis 50 | 49 46 49 | 39 42 46 49 48 49 41 | 48 44 | 45 | 50 48 51 53 | 50 | — 17 23 34 40 44 45 
See 53 | 50 46 50 | 45 46 51 49 49 53 49 | 48 44 | 48 | 48 51 53 51 | 46117 — 9 23 30 33 33 
Sh... 60 | 53 44 55 | 50 53 56 50 50 55 50 | 50 48 | 49 | 50 51 53 53 | 51 | 28 9 — 21 28 33 35 
TOM sicccis 55 | 51 49 56 | 49 51 62 49 55 50 49 | 50 48 | 46 | 51 53 53 53 | 46 | 34 23 21 — 12 18 25 
Manes sce 68 | 56 53 69 | 51 56 62 53 55 55 53 | 49 48 | 49 | 53 56 60 56 | 53 | 40 30 28 12 — 20 18 
Cm.. 65 | 62 56 69 | 53 66 60 55 51 55 51 | 55 49 | 50 | 49 50 53 55 | 51 | 44 33 33 18 20 — 21 
Cr 65 56 53 69 | 50 53 60 55 53 56 51 56 50 | 53 | 51 50 53 53 55 | 45 33 35 25 18 21 — 























quence they will diverge from each other 
less than the maximum probable amount 
under the formula as we have given it. We 
must therefore modify the formula so that 
it gives the minimum probable common vo- 
cabulary under conditions of full divergent 


mon vocabulary, and we derive the number 
of indicated units of time depth. The formula 
is derived as follows: 


C=, 


log C = logr®™ = logr X 2i 
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o1 = log C 
log r 
ae log C 
~ 2Qilogr 


The percentage of full divergent drift be- 
tween two languages is relatively large in 
the first period and gets progressively smaller. 
This means that the possibility of error is 
negligible in dealing with shallow time depths 
and becomes magnified as the depth in- 
creases. This can be shown by noting the 
standard error in the neighborhood of full 
time units when based on a list of the magni- 
tude we have used, that is 165 items. 


Percent of common vocabulary.............. 
Indicated time depth periods............... 
Standard error in periods................... 


The standard error is reckoned as the square 
root of the number of positive or negative 
cases, whichever is smaller. For example, if 
two languages have common forms in 36 
eases out of 165, the percent in common is 
22%, which corresponds to a time depth of 
4.6 units. The standard error is the square 
root of 36, that is 6 or 3.6% of 165. An error 
of this magnitude amounts to about four 
tenths of a period. 

The possibility of error is multiplied some- 
what by inadequacies of the data and insuffi- 
ciencies in our present knowledge of Salishan 
phonology. These factors should lead to a 
measure of caution in the interpretation of 
the time-depth values, particularly in dealing 
with time depths greater than five. 


2.2. The vocabulary items used in our 
study total 165. Our working value for r 
(85%) was obtained in a study of English 
involving 225 items. The two lists were 
largely identical. Items in both lists were: 
I, thou, he, we, ye, one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, hundred, all, 
animal, ashes, back, bad, bark, belly, big, 
black, blood, bone, brother (elder), child 
(son or daughter), cloud, cold, come, cry 
(weep), dance, day, dog, dust, ear, earth, eat, 
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egg, eye, far, father, fire, flower, fog, foot, 
good, grass, green, hair, hand, head, heart, 
here, hit (with fist), hunt, husband, ice, 
lake, laugh, leaf, left hand, leg, liver, long, 
louse, man, meat, mother, mountain, mouth, 
name, near, neck, night, nose, person, rain, 
red, right hand, road (trail), root, rope, salt, 
sand, short, sing, sister (elder), skin, sky, 
small, smoke, snake, snow, speak, spear 
(war), star, stone, sun, swim, tail, that, there, 
this, tongue, tooth, tree, warm, water, what, 
where, white, who, wife, wind, woman, year, 
yellow. 

Words included in the Salish count but 
not in the English were: arm, arrow, aunt 


72 52 37 27 19 14 10 
LY 626 COS Ce. CUD US CTO 
0:2 OS™ OS Oe  O 'OR «6 OG 


(paternal), awl, ax, bow, brain, breast, canoe 
(bark), canoe (dugout), chisel, creek, fire- 
drill, firewood, fishhook, gall, go, grandfather 
(paternal), grandmother (paternal), ham- 
mer, hat, high, horn or antler, house, kidney, 
knife, leather, lip (lower), low, lung, mocas- 
sin, moon, Morning, mouse, muscle, paddle, 
quiver, rib, robe, spoon, stomach, tobacco, 
uncle (paternal), vein, wolf. 

Words in the English count not in the 
Salish were: they, twenty, and, at, because, 
berry, bird, bite, blow (wind), breathe, burn, 
clothing, cook, count, cut, die, dig, dirty, 
drink, dry, dull, fall, fat, fear, feather, few, 
fight, fish, float, flow, fly, freeze,' give, guts, 
hear, hold, how, if, in, kill, know, lie, live, 
many, narrow, new, not, old, other, play, 
puke, pull, push, right (correct), river, rot- 
ten, rub, scratch, sea, see, seed, sew, sharp, 
shoot, sit, sleep, smell, smooth, some, spit, 
split, squeeze, stab, stand, stick, straight, 
suck, swell, thick, thin, think, throw, tie, 
turn, walk, wash, wet, when, wide, wing, 
wipe, with, woods, work, worm. 

One would judge that the list used for 
English may on the average represent a 
slightly more stable set of items. This should 
be taken into account in forming any esti- 
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mate about the probable value of the unit of 
time depth. 


3. Boas’ divides the Salish stock into two 
divisions and lists twenty ‘dialects’, giving 
subdivisions in some instances and pairing 
two dialects in one case (Lower Chehalis: 
Upper Chehalis). His classification is as fol- 
lows: 

Interior dialects: Shuswap; Lillooet; 
Thompson; Okanagon (Okanagon, Lake, 
Colville, Sans Poil); Columbian (Columbia, 
Wenatchi, Peskwaus); Spokane; Coeur 
d’Aléne; Kalispel; Flathead (Pend d’Oreilles, 
Sematuse, Flathead, Plains Salish). 

Coast dialects: Bella Coola; Comox (Co- 
mox, Pentlatch, Seshelt); Squamish; Lower 
Fraser (Lower Fraser, Nanaimo, Cowichan); 
Lkungen (Lkungen, Lummi, Clallam) ; Noot- 
sack; Nisqualli (Skagit, Snohomish, Nis- 
qualli); Twana; Lower Chehalis (Quinault, 
Xumtolepc, Lower Chehalis): Upper Che- 
halis (Satsop, Upper Chehalis, Cowlitz); Til- 
lamook (Tillamook, Nehelim, Siletz). 

It is evident that the list of main dialects 
was intended to be complete, though the 
enumeration of subdialects is not exhaustive. 
Full information on subdialects is not avail- 
able. One can get some idea of the full 
ramification of the subdivisions by compar- 
ing Boas’ three subdivisions of Nisqualli 
(Nisqualli, Snohomish, Skagit) with Marian 
W. Smith’s listing‘ of ‘tribal divisions’ in 
the Coast Salish of Puget Sound: 

Puyallup - Nisqually: Sahehwamish; 
Squakson; Puyallup; Nisqually. 

Central Puget Sound: Duwamish; Suqua- 
mish; Snohomish. 

Northern Puget Sound: Swinomish. 

Inland Puget Sound: Muckleshoot; Sno- 
qualmie; Skagit. 

Each of these divisions embraces from 
one to twelve villages, including ‘extended 


3 Franz Boas and Herman H. Haeberlin, Sound 
Shifts in Salishan Languages, IJAL 4.117-36, 
especially 4.120. 

4 The Coast Salish of Puget Sound, AA 43.197- 
211. 





villages’. Linguistic samples in the Boas Col- 
lection of manuscripts in the American Philo- 
sophical Society Library® suggest that Ma- 
rian Smith’s ‘tribal divisions’ each had its 
own minor variations in language. Swino- 
mish, which she sets apart from the other 
divisions on ethnographic grounds, is lin- 
guistically close to Skagit. Thus, it is evident 
that Boas’ three subdialects were chosen as 
representative of the main subdivisions of 
the ‘dialect’. It may be further inferred— 
though he does not say so explicitly—that 
Boas attempted to give a full and rounded 
picture of the stock. The many Salish dia- 
lects one finds mentioned in the literature, 
when not specifically included in Boas’ classi- 
fication, probably represent minor variations 
from one of his listed dialects or subdialects. 


4. The statistical evaluation of linguistic 
distances provides an objective basis for the 
classification of the Salish languages. By this 
criterion we find Boas’ classification con- 
firmed in its general grouping but there are 
some wide variations in the scale of simi- 
larity he subsumed under different headings. 
This is most striking in the contrast of treat- 
ment between Spokane-Kalispel-Flathead, 
which Boas listed separately, and Comox- 
Seshelt-Pentlatch, which Boas listed as sub- 
divisions of one dialect. Our figures show the 
following linguistic distances (Pend d’- 
Oreilles is taken as representative of Flat- 
head): 


Sp Ka Cx 8&t 
Ka 05 — st 18 — 
Pe 0.5 0.2 Pt 2.4 2.0 


A linguistic distance as small as two tenths 
of a unit hardly justifies separate classifica- 
tion, and five tenths of a unit is not very con- 
siderable. If such dialects are separated, 
there can be no reason to lump together 
dialects as far apart as two full units more 
or less. 

To rationalize the classification of the Sa- 

5 Especially Marian W. Smith, Vocabularies in 


Nootsack and other Coast Salishan languages, 
ms. § 8 in the Boas Collection. 
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lishan languages, we may base ourselves on 
definite criteria in terms of units of linguis- 
tic distance. Suppose we designate as a lan- 
guage any dialect continuum not broken by 
more than five tenths of a unit. Languages 
separated by a full unit more or less may be 
taken together as constituting language 
groups. Languages and language groups 
having a separation of two or more units 
may be combined in branches and divisions 
according to their relationships in the stock 
as a whole. 

Boas’ use of the term dialect is a very 
broad one; evidently equivalent to subdivi- 
sion in general and mostly coinciding with 
the designation language as used by other 
scholars. Scholars commonly use dialect to 
refer to a local variety of a language. Lan- 
guage in turn is used for a continuum of dia- 
lects such that each is mutually intelligible 
with its neighbors.® 

Since the measure of mutual intelligibility 
is usually a subjective one, it is not possible 
without special research to equate it with a 
measure of time depth or even to be sure 
that such a measure can be discovered. The 
criterion used in the present paper therefore 
does not necessarily correspond with mutual 
intelligibility. 

Boas’ division of Salishan into Coast and 
Interior dialects was surely never intended 
to be more than a convenient geographic 
breakdown with only approximate linguistic 
implications. With the aid of statistical meas- 
ures, we can now consider a strict linguistic 
classification. We find that Tillamook is just 
as far removed from its closest congener on 
the Coast, namely Lower Fraser, as from 
Okanagon of the Interior languages. This 
leads to setting up an independent division of 
the stock for Tillamook along with its close 
variants, Siletz and Nehelim. By the same 


See C. F. Voegelin, North American Indian 
Languages still spoken and their Genetic Rela- 
tionships, in Language, Culture and Personality, 
Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir, 15-40. See p. 
16 for criterion of what constitutes a language. 
Listing of Salishan languages, based on field re- 
ports, on pp. 18-9. 
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criteria Bella Coola stands apart as a sepa- 
rate division. This bears out Boas’ remark 
that ‘The B C vocabulary deviates consider- 
ably from that of all the other Salish dia- 
lects.””? Both the Oregon Division and Bella 
Coola have marked phonologic and morpho- 
logic peculiarities that support the separate- 
ness shown by vocabulary. 

The remaining languages of the coastal 
region form a division and so do the interior 
languages, but the former grouping is far 
more ramified than the latter. The total 
classification reached in this manner is as 
follows: 


I. Bella Coola 
II. Coast Division 
A. North Georgia Branch 
1) Comox 
2) Seshalt 
3) Pentlatch 
B. South Georgia Branch 
1) Squamish 
2) Nanaimo Group 
a) Fraser 
b) Nanaimo 
3) Lkungen Group 
a) Lummi 
b) Lkungen 
c) Clallam 
4) Nootsak 
C. Puget Sound Branch 
a) Skagit-Snohomish 
b) Nisqualli 
D. Hood Canal Branch 
a) Twana 
E. Olympic Branch 
1) Satsop Group 
a) Cowlitz 
b) Chehalis-Satsop 
2) Lower Chehalis 
3) Quinault 
III. Oregon Division 
a) Tillamook 
b) Siletz 
IV. Interior Division 
1) Lillooet 
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2) Thompson Group 
a) Thompson 
b) Shuswap 
3) Okanagon Group 
a) Okanagon-Colville-Sanpoil-Lake 
b) Spokane-Kalispel-Pend d’Oreille 
4) Columbia 
5) Coeur d’Aléne 


5. One of the advantages of a statistical 
valuation of linguistic distance is that it 
permits a multidimensional recognition of 
relations. For each division and branch we 
can note the variation among its components 
and we can also register the linguistic dis- 
tance separating it from each of the other 
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judgment is corroborated by casual inspec- 
tion of the comparative lists. But it is im- 
possible to translate this general fact into a 
specific quantity without actual counting. 
Similarly, our table lists Twana as a repre- 
sentative of the Hood Canal Branch but 
cannot indicate the quantities for the branch 
as a whole. 

A graphic representation of linguistic dis- 
tances can to some extent be presented, as in 
Figure 1. Each language or language group 
is shown by a box so placed as to be in juxta- 
position with its nearest relatives. Language 
groups separated by two units of time depth 
are put in adjoining boxes with a common 
boundary. Separations of three units are 








TABLE 3 
Linguistic Distances within and between Branches of the Salishan Stock 

— Poa P mss Puset Twana Olympic | Tillamook Interior 
Bella Coola.........:.. 0 4.5-4.9 | 4.5-5.5 | 5.5-5.6 5.6 5.6-6.5 6.0 5.0-6.8 
North Georgia.........| 4.5-4.9 0-2.4 | 2.6-4.0 | 4.1-4.8 | 4.6-5.3 | 4.2-5.6 | 5.5-5.6 | 4.46.9 
South Georgia......... 4.5-5.5 | 2.6-4.0 0-3.6 | 2.5-3.7 | 3.6-4.4 | 4.46.0 | 4.5-5.5 | 3.9-6.6 
Puget Sound...........| 5.5-5.6 | 4.1-4.8 | 2.5-3.7 0-1.0 | 2.7-3.5 | 3.6-4.9 | 5.0-5.1 | 4.4-5.6 
2 ern fee 4.6-5.3 | 3.6-4.4 | 2.7-3.5 0 2.9-4.6 4.8 4.5-5.3 
ee 5.6-6.5 | 4.2-5.6 | 4.46.0 | 3.6-4.9 | 2.9-4.6 0-3.1 | 5.5-6.0 | 4.8-6.0 
week... ..- 25s 6.0 5.5-5.6 | 4.5-5.5 | 5.0-5.1 4.8 5.5-6.0 0 4.6-5.5 
ee 5.0-6.8 | 4.4-6.9 | 3.9-6.6 | 4.4-5.6 | 4.5-5.3 | 4.8-6.0 | 4.6-5.5 0-4.5 





























branches and divisions. The internal spread 
of the grouping can be stated asvarying from 
zero (that is the distance between a speech 
variety and itself) up to a given maximum 
representing the distance between the two 
languages which are farthest apart within 
the set. The external distance between two 
divisions or subdivisions of the stock has to 
be stated in terms of a maximum and a 
minimum, representing the largest and 
smallest distances, found between languages 
of the two sets. These values are given in 
Table 3. Note that figures of necessity have 
been given only for the languages and dia- 
lects specifically included in our study. Boas 
states that Siletz (in our Oregon branch) is 
almost identical with Tillamook® and this 


8 IJAL 4.135. 


shown by a narrow space intervening be- 
tween the boxes, separations of more than 
three units are shown by a wide space. The 
two dimensions of the diagram make it pos- 
sible to show relations in as many as four 
directions. 

Since linguistic distances are a product of 
physical separation and diminished social 
contact over a period of time, this diagram 
suggests approximate geographic relations 
in an earlier epoch. For example, one finds 
confirmed in it the probability that the Ore- 
gon Division owes its present location to a 
relatively recent migration. It is probable 
that the stock as a whole has been spreading 
southward and eastward under pressure from 
Wakashan and other northern peoples. In 
the meantime westward moving Chinookan 
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and Sahaptin tribes may have impelled the 
forerunners of the Oregon Division to mi- 
grate from an earlier position in which they 
were in contact with their Salishan relatives. 


6. As for the divisions of the Salishan 
stock, the internal time depths are: Bella 
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treme members, Lillooet and Coeur d’Aléne, 
as the cumulative effect of relatively small 
steps (about two units at most) in a con- 
tinuum from one end to another of the entire 
range. The greatest ramification is in the 
Coast Division, where one passes by abrupt 
steps of three units, more or less, between 
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Fig. 1. Salish internal relationships 


Coola 0; Coast Division 0-6.0; Oregon Divi- 
sion ?; Interior Division 0—-4.5. 

Bella Coola, constituting a single homo- 
geneous language, shows no important 
amount of internal divergence. The Oregon 
Division has a limited amount of divergence 
among its three dialects, Tillamook and Si- 
letz and Nehelim, but we cannot report the 
precise extent because our study included 
only one of these three. The Interior Division 
displays a wide divergence between its ex- 


the branches, with a maximum internal di- 
vergence of 6.0. This is only about one unit 
less than the maximum for the entire stock. 
These comparative figures imply important 
differences in the cultural contacts main- 
tained among the peoples speaking each 
group of languages. The ramification of the 
Coast Division is not surprising in view of 
the accidented topography of the coastal 
region with its islands, deep inlets and moun- 
tain ranges. Populations here very early 
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found themselves in relative isolation. Com- 
munications may have been somewhat better 
in the interior, but in addition it is probable 
that the present broad territorial spread of 
the interior languages may be the product of 
relatively recent expansions. The homo- 
geneity of Bella Coola may be explained 
either by assuming that neighboring tribes 
have so hemmed in this tribe as to cut down 
its territorial spread or by assuming that 
this is a last remaining dialect from a rami- 
fied group in earlier times. 

Between the Divisions the following 
ranges of linguistic distance are found: 








Coola | Coast | Took 
Coast Division........... 4.5-6.5 
Tillamook................] 6.0 |4.5-6.0 
Interior Division......... 5.0-6.8/3.9-6.9/4.6-5.5 





The relatively wide range of variation be- 
tween minimum and maximum linguistic 
distances with languages that are geographi- 
cally close showing a relatively small lin- 
guistic distance, and those that are geo- 
graphically distant showing relatively large 
linguistic ‘distance, suggests that for much 
of their history the Salishan dialects re- 
mained in contact with one another. 


7. As a means of obtaining some notion 
of the earlier history of the Salishan dialects, 
a reconstruction was made of ‘Early Salish’, 
a construct dialect dating back four periods 
of time. The procedure consisted of noting 
all forms shared by any pair of languages 
removed four periods or more from each 
other. The inference is that all such forms 
were in use four periods ago. For example, 
smant mountain or some related form is 
found in this meaning in Quinault and most 
other languages of the Coast Division and 
also in Bella Coola. Since Bella Coola and 
Quinault have been found to be 6.5 periods 
apart, smant mountain must have been in 
use in Salish that many periods ago. The 
form tupxl to hit with fist, found in Lillooet 
and Nootsak, must date back four periods or 
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more because Lillooet and Nootsak are found 
to be 4.1 periods apart. Since we have a 
number of pairs of languages four or more 
periods apart, the probability is high that 


TABLE 4 


Relationships of Sal‘shan languages to 
Reconstructed Early Salish 





























Common | Ancient 
vocabulary] time depth 
% 
Pama aelas. 6 02s. oR 26 2.7 
Se a eee aaa. 37 0 
MII Soo co trance octet 43 0.6 
WE. os hoc ec haeenae 31 1.6 
ower Mraser. ......6.6..6ss6 46 0.4 
Ee eee oe 45 0.4 
MOMENI e) seo hs ep eee tale 39 0.9 
RII 965. re she At ttre ee 40 0.8 
ol) A eee ee ee 39 0.9 
RII force gc size te 36 g 
1” ee iy eg SS. 44 0.5 
PNR rl, 2c po Ian alk 39 0.9 
PNR. ssc: sande n 40 0.8 
ee Ce ee ee 37 1.0 
ROM RMNIN So. ics six 5 Saphcg acevo tears 36 | 
PE ese Soh os ES aed 38 0.9 
Lower Chehalis............... 32 1.5 
RNIN 5s asco soe aod eee 33 1.4 
PIO ss 20s se Ree aes 31 1.6 
IS a. eres 43 0.6 
AMM 2 50535-0595 eee 41 0.7 
IN Sx: Gein stan diosa tes 36 U4 
SPRING. 20a25 Io goiwn Rare 39 0.9 
ECE e:. 35 iL 
0 eet er Ree 33 1.4 
Coeur d’Alene. ... 0.06066 66.6 32 1.5 











we can recover almost all of the basic vo- 
cabulary of this degree of antiquity. As is to 
be expected there are some items for which 
we have two or even three forms that meet 
our age criterion. In such cases we take the 
form that is most widespread. The net:result 
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is a reconstructed vocabulary which may 
coincide approximately with some of the 
Salish dialects of four periods back. 
Comparing each modern Salish language 
with our Early Salish reconstructed vo- 
cabulary, we obtain the percentages shown 
in Table 4. The calculation of time depth 
has to be moved four periods back. Common 
vocabulary between modern languages and 
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The indicated time depth both on the 
modern level and as projected back four 
periods suggest that the forerunners of Bella 
Coola, Pentlatch, Quinault-Lower Chehalis, 
Tillamook, Coeur d’Aléne and Columbia oc- 
cupied a peripheral relation to the rest of 
the stock. By contrast Nanaimo-Fraser, 
Nootsak and Lillooet occupied the central 
positions. 
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Fre. 2. Linguistic Distances in ‘Early Salish’ (Es) Times 


our Early Salish construct then equals r to 
the power of 2i plus four, and this gives us 
. log C 
= — 
yey log r 





The resulting distances between this hypo- 
thetic Early Salish dialect and the then exist- 
ing prototypes of each modern language are 
shown in the last column of Table 4. 

These relations suggest the diagram shown 
in Figure 2. 

We may assume that the stock four pe- 
riods ago occupied a more compact area. 
Also the location was probably north and 
somewhat west of the modern center of 
Salishan territory, but the relative location 
of the dialects and languages of that period 
might have been approximately as shown in 
the diagram. 


8. Relationships are manifested in many 
facets of language. Percentage of common 
basic vocabulary is but one of many lines of 
evidence bearing on the problem. Morpho- 
logic and phonologic isoglosses can be exam- 
ined with profit. So too, specific vocabulary 
isoglosses—the distribution of specific words 
both native and borrowed. A few of the 
phonologic isoglosses have been mentioned 
and briefiy discussed in an earlier article® 
and much more remains to be done along 
this and other lines. The present study is 
offered as a small but perhaps important 
contribution to the problem of Salish rela- 
tionships. 

® Morris Swadesh, The Linguistic Approach to 


Salish Prehistory, in Marion Smith ed., Indians of 
the Urban Northwest (1949) 161-71. 
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8. Proto-Siouan vowels and their develop- 
ment 

4. Problems of length and stress 

5. Proto-Siouan consonant clusters and their 
reflexes 

6. Bibliography 


3.0. A complete reconstruction of the 
Proto-Siouan vowel system will be possible 
only after considerably more is known 
about vowel systems of the existing lan- 
guages. This would necessitate mainly an 
accurate study of the function of stress and 
length in the daughter languages; further- 
more, comparative morphophonemics will 
provide clarification of the behavior of 
vowels under different conditions of stress, 
and some of the sections of a comparative 
Siouan morphology, such as the problem of 
word formation and derivation, may give 
us the answers needed to complete an ac- 
count of Proto-Siouan. 

Due to the limitations of this study and 
some of the above difficulties, the present 
study is restricted to the reflexes of stressed 
vowels; the great instability of unstressed 
vowels makes their reconstruction dependent 
upon further research. 


3.1. Proto-Siouan stressed vowels are: 
oral *i, *e, *a, *o, *u; nasal *j, *a, *y. The 
five oral vowels are present in all daughter 
languages; the nasal vowels disappeared in 
one group (Crow-Hidatsa), and they 
changed somewhat in several other groups. 
Thus, the @egiha dialects have only two 
nasal vowels, while the Ohio Valley lan- 
guages apparently had more than three. 
This latter divergence may have been the 


1For Comparative Siouan I and II see IJAL 
16.61-66 (1950) and IJAL 16.113-21 (1950). 


result of borrowing from non-related South- 
eastern languages. 

In general, it may be said that the five 
oral vowels of Proto-Siouan remained in all 
daughter languages, while the nasal vowels 
changed somewhat in several groups.” 

3.2. Proto-Siouan *{ remained in all 
daughter languages. 

*isi foot: Bl. isi Of. Gifi Tu. isi ~ i8i 
Os. 6i OmP.K.Q.C. si D. sih4 W. si: M. i 
H. ici C. icé. 

*si-ri yellow: Bl. si ~ sidi Of. fi Tu. si- 
Os. 6i OmP.Q.D. zi W. zi: M. stra C.8i H. 
ci-ric C. Sire; cp. also Ca. zi yellow. 

*s-ni cold: Bl. snihi Of. o&éhi Tu. sani: 
Os. hnice OmP.D. sni M. Siniho?03 ~ 
sirlhoS’ W. sinihi H. ciriac; cp. also. Ca. 
cin? cold. 

*k’ipe intestines: Bl. ¢iwi Of. tipi Os. 
ceSibe M. sitpe (max) C. Siwe (max) H. 
Si-pa C. Si-pe; D. Supé was probably caused 
by loss of stress. 

*t{ house: Bl. ti Of. ati Tu. ati- Os. ci 
W. Gi OmP.K.Q.D. ti D. tipi M. ti?is H. 
ati C. ase. 

*ni- breath, to breathe: Bl. nixta breath, 
nixtadi to breathe Of. nasihi Os. nig OmP. 
niu D. niyé M. nf-he?eS he is breathing. 

*ini- to live, alive: Tu. ini Os.Q.D. ni 
W. i M. ini- H. irie C. iri. 

*pi liver: Bl. pi Os. cepi D. pi M. pi?ih 
W. pi-ra H. apis C. apté. 

*m-ni water: Bl. ani ~ ni Of. dni ~ ani 
Tu. mani Os.Q. ni OmP.D. mini M. mini 
C. nj W. ni: H. wirt C. wire. 


2The postulated stability of Proto-Siouan 
stressed vowels by no means implies a converse 
instability of unstressed vowels. The latter simply 
have not been studied intensively, at least not in 
this paper. 
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*pi good: Bl. pi Tu. pir Os. pizi no good 
D. pi C. pi W. pir. 

3.3. Proto-Siouan *é remained in all 
daughter languages. 

*k-re(s)- spotted, striped: Bl. kdéxi ~ 
kudéx Of. kadési Os. gdez%é spotted, gdebé 
striped OmP. géeZe K. leZe D. hdéza ~ 
hdéska ~ hdéya M. kxakxé?ered C. gléglede 
W. -kéres ~ -kiri8. 

*k-répa to vomit: Bl. ikné Os. gdébe 
OmP. géebe K, lebe D. hdépa M. ke?emi 
C. glewe (max) H. karé-e. 

*xé- frost: Bl. xedi Of. asé Os. xémoge 
D. xewgke C. xéma®a. 

*Lyék¥i tongue: Bl. yeti Of. iléti Tu. 
neti ~ leti Os. 366e OmP. éezi D. éezi M. 
résike (max) ©. leje (max) W. rezi H. 
ré-3i C. réSe. 

*t-qé dead, to die: Bl. te ~ tedi, téye to 
kill Of. te Tu. te’ Os. c?e OmP.Q. t?e K. 
ce D. t?et& W. t?e ~ é?ena M. té-here?ed 
C. &e H. tec C. de; cp. also Ca. wadnare 
to die, wararé dead. 

*ré- to go: Bl. de Of. te Tu. la Os. Se 
OmP. ée K. le Ds. ya Dt. la M. re- ©. 
lé W. re- H. rec C. re’; ep. also Ca. dane ~ 
dare. 

*taté wind: Os. tacé D. taté M. Se W.- 
taté-C. taJé (max) H. huci C. hucé; ep. 
Ca. hié. 

*péti fire: Bl. péti ~ peti Of. apéti Tu. 
péti ~ peé Os. péce OmP. pede K. pyeze 
Q. pete D. péta C. péje W. peé; ep. also 
Ca. jpic?. 

*hap-ré to dream: Os. hobde OmP. habéé 
D. hamdé to fast and dream ©. hgje W. 
hi-hate-na. 

*p-ré(s)- clear: D. amdéza, mdésya to 
make clear ©. bleje W. hi-peres to know. 


3.4. Proto-Siouan _*& remained in all 
daughter languages. 

*p4, head: BI.Os.OmP.D.C. pa Tu. pasu‘ye 
M. pa?ah W. pa nose H. apd nose C. apé 


nose. 
*pa- by pushing: BI.Of.D.M.H.C. pa- 
Tu. pahe: to pound Os.OmP. ba- C.W. wa-. 
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*p-ra(s)- flat, broad: Bl pta Of. paAlafi, 
paléti wide Os. bddda OmP. béaska K. 
blaska D. mdaska (Teton blaska) C. 
bléége ~ blahge W. paras. 

*4pi leaf: Bl. hapi ~ awi Of. api Os. 
dbe D. apé ~ waxpé ~ wapa C. nawe H. 
wira-apa. 

*tdpe ball: Bl. nitapi ~ nitaw{ Tu. tapi 
Os. tabé D. t4pa H. waiirtapi; cp. also Ca. 
wap to play ball. 

*Lam-ni three: Bl. dani Of. t4ni Tu. 
nani ~ la:ni Os. S4bdi OmP. é@abéi K. 
yabli D. yA4mni M. né-mini C. téni (max) 
W. tani H. r4-wi; cp. also Ca. némna 

*kyike hand: Bl. éak ~ éaké Of. it&ki 
Tu. haki Os. Sige OmP. Sdge D. daké C. 
nawesage fingernail W. Sak fingers H. 
84°ki C. icé. 

*Ly4k’i name: Bl. yate ~ yati ~ fyaée 
Os. Z4%e OmP. izdze D. tazé M. rasé C 
laye W. ras H. ra-Si (max). 

*Ly4maki mosquito: Bl. yamaki Of. é4maki 
Os. SApoga K. ydpage OmP. nahaga D. 
¢apdka W. nawag-. 

*Ly4xu lungs, lights: Bl. yakxt Os. 64xi 
D. éayii W. rasxéra H. rd-xu. 

*xdx- rough: Bl. xahi Os. x4xaga D. xa 
M. xarxapa H. xaxée. 

*ra-kAt- hot: Os. dakaéce OmP. nakade 
K. dakaje D. kdta W. takaé. ©. taxla 
(max). 

*{ka- on top: Os. agaha D. akapa the 
outside, dkapata on the outside, on top M. 
akit C. ahdta H. 4-ka top dkaha on top. 

35° Proto-Siouan *6 remained in all 
daughter languages. 

*m-r6 potato: BI.Of. até Os. do OmP. 
nu K. du Ds. mdo Dt. blo W. ré-. 

*t6- blue, green: Bl. tohi ~ téhi Of. 
iéé6hi green itéhi blue Tu. oto: green asorti 
blue Os. té@abe blue tého green OmP. to ~ 
tu K.Q. tu ~ tuhu D. to, sota skycolored 
M. toho?0s ©. to W. éo: H. té-ohic C. 
Sdiak. 

*{Léti neck, throat: Bl. dédo Of. iéé6ti Tu. 
loti Os. déce OmP. nude K. duje Q. dute 
Ds. doté Dt. lote C. taSe W. ré-xira. 
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*1L76 body, flesh: Bl. yo ~ yoyd Of. {to ~ 
1¢6 Tu. yuxtéki Os. Zuiga, tazi OmP. Zu D. 
éokidg bare, naked, éoktii underside of skin, 
éonita flesh, meat, kernel of grain M. ropxi?i 
hide, skin ©. il6 W. ro-r& inedible flesh H. 
raxpi skin C. raxpé skin; cp. also Ca. 
wi'dyo meat. 

*x-r6- empty: Bl. xotk4 Os. xdok?a D. 
xdovyééa hollow, xdéka hole, toki empty M. 
kiké-ho?08 CG: xlésge W. &éro8 hole; cp. also 
Ca. -haké hole. 

*xé6ti gray: Bl. toxk4 Os. xéce D. xdta 
M. xo'to?08 ©. xoje H. xé-tac real gray 
cétac it’s gray. 


3.6. Proto-Siouan *t usually remained in 
all daughter languages; there are a few in- 
stances where it changed to /i/ in the 
éegiha group. 

*ski- sweet, sour: Bl. ékuyé ~ éikuye 
Of. amasktiwe sali D. sktiya M. skijho?o0s 
C. sko H. cikiac. 

*hi- to come: Bl. hu Of. kitikna Tu. 
yahu‘a Os. gid come! D. ku to come home 
u to come W. gu: to return C. gu to be coming 
back M. hirro?o08 H. hue C. hurk. 

*xi- knee: M. sti:paxe D. xupdhu arm, 
wing H. ixtiax:a C. iStSe. 

*ritka pigeon: Bl. uti Of. aéita Tu. 
wayu'tkai Os. dita W. ruége; cp. also 
Ca. tiisi dove. 

*ri-ti to eat: Bl. duti Of. tuti Tu. lu'ti 
Os. Sacé OmP. bdta D. ytita M. ruté?o8 
©. luje W. waru’é H. ructic C. rua. 


3.7. Proto-Siouan nasal *{ was denasal- 
ized in Crow-Hidatsa, where it appears as 
/i/; it remained in all other daughter 
languages. 

*Ly{k- young, small: Bl. y{jki Of. éiki Tu. 
yeki Os. Zjga D. &¢4 M. kon{-ka young 
animal ©. sjne W. nik H. dik&-ka big boy 
C. Sik4-ka-te litile boy. 

*sit- tail: Bl sindi ~ sjt Of. f{te Os. 
éjce OmP. sinde K. sinje D. sité C. sije 
(max) W. sié M. suyt (!) 

*k-q{ to carry: Bl. ki ~ kidi Os. k?j 
OmP. ?j K. k?j D.k?j, kié?{ to carry one’s 
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own W. k?i-- H. ki-ic he carried on back C. 
ci'k ~ cfak. 

*ky{ fat: Bl. aé{ni grease é{8ti very fat Of. 
igi Os. 8} to be fat was{j fat meat D. 3 M. 
Sfre W. di: C. sj to be fatty. 


3.8. Proto-Siouan nasal *4 remained in 
Dakota and in Ciwere-Winnebago and 
Omaha-Ponca. The Mandan reflex is /q/ 
and sometimes /a/; the reason for the de- 
nasalization is not apparent. 

The Osage reflex of *4 is /o/; we find 
reflexes /g/ and /o/ in the Ohio Valley 
group. 

In Crow-Hidatsa *4 was always denasal- 
ized and appears as /a/ or /a‘/. 

*h4 night: Os. ho OmP. ha D. ha ~ 
hayétu, xtdyetu evening ©. hghe, ohaté 
dark W. haxé H. hap:echisic it’s dark, evening. 

*xtq- ~ *xdt- large, big: BI. ta Of. ité Tu. 
itfi Os. téga OmP. tagé D. tdka C. xdje 
W. xaté M. xté?ere H. raxtapi (obsolete) 
C. isi: ~ isd-te. 

*nahap- day: Bl. napi ~ népi Of. népi 
Tu. nahap Os. héba D. gpa ~ apé M. 
hape C. h4we W. hap; cp. also Ca. yab. 

*Ly4 wood: Bl. ayg4 Of. i¢6 Tu. miyei 
~ miye Os. 49 OmP. Za Q. yo D. ta M. 
mina ©. na W. na’ H. wird C. waré; ep. 
also Ca. yap. 

*-Lygti heart: Bl. yandi ~ yanti Of. 
i¢Anti Tu. ya'ti ~ yanti Os. Séce ~ néce 
OmP. nade K. nate D. éaté M. ndtka?a 
G. nghje W. naégé H. ré-ta C. rdrse. 

*\-t4k- sister: Bl. téki ~ tak elder sister 
Of. itéfka Tu. tahak Os. itége elder s. K. 
witoge younger s. D. t§ka woman’s younger 
s., také man’s elder s. C. tape (max) H. 
itawias older s. C. isahka-te elder s. 

*ngk- to stand, stay: Bl. nanki sitting 
Of. ngki Tu. naka Os. noZ{ D. yaké to be, 
exist M.-hak in standing position C. nye 
silting W. naZj; cp. also Ca. rare to stand. 

*m4- arrow: Bl. aks Of. fi Tu. maksi- 
~ mako'i Os. mo OmP.K.W. ma D. wa 
M. mé;?ita C. max; cp. also Ca. wah. 

*mgk- chest: Bl. mak Of. améki Os. 
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mége OmP.K. mage D. maki ©. maye W. 
mag-ra. 

*wa, man: Bl. aya Of. dkwa Tu. wahtahka, 
waiw&x Os. wo D. wa- M. ntima?ak C. 
wpe W. wak H. wacé C. wacé:. 


3.9. Proto-Siouan *§ remained in Dakota 
and in Mandan, as well as in Ciwere-Win- 
nebago. Ohio Valley reflexes are /y/ and 
/Q/. 

*q became /o/ in Osage and /a/ in 
Omaha-Ponca. 

*kyGk- dog, horse: Bl. é4ki ~ éyki Of. 
atyki Tu. ¢uk Os. 8ége Q. Suke D. Sika 
C. Suge (max) W. Suk H. wasirka C. 
miske. 

*mak’q feathers: Os. mdéSo D. Sy M. si 
(!) C. magu W. ma‘Sy H. wago-ki (max). 

*.suk- younger brother: Bl. syutkdka Tu. 
wisutk Os. i#6ga OmP. isaga D. suka M. 
psuk4 (max) C. spe (max) W. hisuk H. 
acu’k4, C. ictike. 

*kq grandmother: Bl. kykq Of. ik6ni 
Tu. hiky: Os. iké Q. eka D. kiSi ~ kGsitku C. 
iku W. kinika H. iki's. 

*nipa two: Bl. nopé Of. nipa Tu. nompa 
Os. nobé ~ Sobé K. nampa D. nijpa M. 
nup W. nup GC. nowe (max) H. rivpa C. 
nu'p; cp. also Ca. napre. 


4.0. Problems of length and stress in 
Siouan will be considered briefly. Before 
any clear and conclusive statements can 
be made about the status of these features 
in Proto-Siouan, a great deal of painstaking 
and accurate research will be necessary. in 
those daughter languages where such re- 
search is still possible. We would welcome 
a series of phonographic transcriptions of 
texts and conversational material in the 
different existing Siouan languages, which 
would make it possible to observe all pro- 
sodic features and to evaluate their struc- 
tural significance. Such exhaustive studies 
as Susman’s monograph on Winnebago’ 
would be much more valuable to the com- 


3A. Susman, The Accentual System of Win- 
nebago, New York (1948). 
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parativist, if they were supplemented by 
similar monographs on other existing Siouan. 
It is unfortunate that the books are com- 
pletely closed on the Ohio Valley group, 
but much may be inferred for this group, 
once more extensive information becomes 
available on existing daughter languages. 


4.1.1. Length is definitely phonemic only 
in Crow, in Hidatsa, and in Mandan; it is 
definitely not phonemic, nor has it ever 
been so recorded, in Dakota, in Ciwere, 
and in the @egiha group. In Winnebago the 
issue is still to be decided. Length seems to 
have been non-phonemic in the Ohio 
Valley group; such, at least, is the impres- 
sion gained from the relatively normalized 
transcriptions of these languages. However, 
in order to facilitate work in this field in 
the future, we have written length in the 
Ohio Valley languages whenever the avail- 
able material definitely marked it. 

It is believed at present that length was 
structurally non-significant in the Proto- 
Siouan parent language, and that it rep- 
resents a relatively recent innovation in 
those languages which have phonemic 
length. 


4.1.2. In Winnebago the question of 
length and stress seems to be extremely 
complicated. Susman, in the monograph 
mentioned above (4.0.) describes both 
length and stress as phonemic. In one of 
his most recent publications Radin‘ de- 
scribes long vowels as allophones of short 
vowels and declares that stress is definitely 
not phonemic. Our own impression, gained 
from an examination of Radin’s text ma- 
terials, is that stress does not occur in any 
easily predictable patterns, while length 
may or may not be purely prosodic. 


4.1.3. As indicated above (4.1.1.) vowel 
fength is phonemic in Crow and in Hidatsa. 
However, an additional problem is pre- 


4 The Culture of the Winnebago: As Described 
by Themselves, pp. 6-7, IUPAL (1949). 
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sented by the series of long consonants 
which occur in Hidatsa (p-, t:, c*, 8°, x*); 
since these consonants are not paralleled 
by any such series in Crow nor in any other 
Siouan language, it seems that they too are 
a late development, caused, perhaps by 
certain stress changes. The period of Hidatsa 
for which such a development would be 
postulated must necessarily follow that of 
Crow separation from Hidatsa. 


4.2.1. Stress appears phonemic in all 
existing Siouan languages; it also seems to 
have been phonemic in the Ohio Valley 
group. Stress is therefore reconstructed as 
phonemic for Proto-Siouan. 

A detailed history of the development of 
Siouan stress will have to wait until the 
comparative morphophonemics and mor- 
phology of this family have been worked 
out. However, one of the striking features 
of the changes which occurred in the history 
of Siouan is the tremendous variation in 
word stress which affected most languages 
in most of the groups. Comparative word 
lists in the following paragraphs will illus- 
trate contrasts in stress between two 
languages of the same group (Biloxi and 
Ofo) and between two languages belonging 
to two distinct groups (Osage and Dakota). 


4.2.2. Differences of stress between Biloxi 
and Ofo of the Ohio Valley group are illus- 
trated by the following list of cognates; 
in citing, the Biloxi form precedes the Ofo 
form which is followed by English transla- 


Ciwere Winnebago 
bléége paras- 
oléje bérec 
gléglede -kéreé 
sdkwe hakéwe 
xlésge empty 86ro8 hole 

Also: 
Gnjne hynak 
Dj ni- 
tani tani 
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tion for both: oti, qti bear; ind, fla sun; 
itd, fya deer; ayd, 4kwa man; isi, Cifi foot; 
su, ffu seed; dasé, tafe to bite; kaxé, etikdso 
grandfather; xedi, asé frost; nixuxwi, nastsi 
ear; xox6, a8680 to cough; ahd, aho bone; 
isi, fifa tooth; pusi, updfi night; didi, liti to 
dance; duéadi, tuita to wash; tiwi, cipi in- 
testines; yamaki, G4maki mosquito; yani, 
ié4ni tobacco; yeti, iléti tongue; topa, tdpa 
four; natéd, natu brain, hair; nopd, nipa 
two; dghi, atéhi to see; uti, atuta pigeon. 


4.2.3. Differences in word stress between 
Osage of the éegiha group and Dakota are 
illustrated by the following list of cognates 
(with Osage preceding Dakota forms): 
mége, maku chest; hébde, hamdé to dream; 
Abe, apé leaf; ni, mini water; mohj#pe, aspé 
axe; Ojce, sité tail; ifagde, sagyé cane, stick; 
gdezé, hdéza spotted; 4&8ka, aSkidg near; 
4kikipa, akipa to meet; xémoge, xewdke 
frost; hixpe, hoxp4 to cough; hobé, hdgpa 
moccasin; WSage, oydka to tell; SAge hand, 
Saké claws; ceSibe, Supé intestines; SApoga, 
éapdka mosquito; Sdce, taté heart; déée, 
éeZi tongue; Saxi, ay lungs; agdc?e, se 
to drip; tabé, tapa ball; Sacé, yita to eat; 
noba, nijpa two; wadato, yatkd4 to drink. 


4.2.4. Further evidence of the impor- 
tance of stress in the development of the 
Siouan daughter languages is provided by 
the development of certain Proto-Siouan 
clusters in Winnebago as compared to their 
development in Ciwere and other languages. 
The following short list of cognates will 
illustrate these differences. 


Others Cluster 
D. mdaska *p-r flat 
Of. ftétka 
Os. scecé *s-r long 
D. hdéza *k-r spotted 
D. &ikpe *k-p siz 
D. xdéka *x-r_ hole 
M. 6-minike *m-n beans 
D. mini 
M. mini 
H. wiri *m-n water 
D. yémni 
M. né-mini 
H. ré-wi *m-n_ three 
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It seems evident, especially from the 
first part of this list, that the correspondence 
Ciwere CCV to Winnebago CVCV is the 
result of changes in the stress pattern. 
This correspondence was first discovered by 
Dorsey and published in his pioneering 
paper on Siouan sound correspondences,® 
so that the term “Dorsey’s Law” seems 
quite applicable to this phenomenon. As 
will be shown in the chapter on clusters 
(5. below), Dorsey’s Law is not restricted 
to the Ciwere-Winnebago group but is a 
rather wide-spread phenomenon, shared by 
several other daughter languages, especially 
frequent in Mandan. 


§.0. All Proto-Siouan consonant clusters 
were two-consonant clusters. They occur in 
morpheme initial or medially, but appar- 
ently never in final position. 

Most reconstructed clusters are of a type 
which we may term “open juncture” clus- 
ters; this type is characterized by the pres- 
ence of an intrusive, non-phonemic, vowel, 
probably shwa, which is heard between the 
consonants which constitute the cluster. 
Such clusters are designated in this study 
by a sequence of consonants separated by 
dash (C-C). 

A limited number of clusters are simple 
sequences of two consonants, without inter- 
vening vowel and will be symbolized in the 
conventional manner. In contrast to the 
aforementioned clusters we may term these 
“close juncture” clusters. 


6.1. Proto-Siouan clusters which have 
been reconstructed® include: 


5.1.1. Open juncture clusters: *p—q, *t-q, 


5On the Comparative Phonology of Four 
Siouan Languages, Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1881, 
pp. 919-29. 

6 Proto-Siouan must, of course, have had con- 
siderably more clusters than have been recon- 
structed in this paper; our list contains only those 
clusters which were easily traceable. Catawba 
material was not examined carefully for traces 
of Proto-Siouan clusters. 
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*k-q, *k-q; *p-r, *s-r, *x-r, *k’-r, *k-r; 
*m-n, *s-n, *k-m; *m-t, *w-t. 


5.1.2. Close juncture clusters: *xt, *tk, 
*sk, *kyk, *xk, *kx, *sp, *kky. 


5.2.0. Reconstructed *C-q cluster lost *q 
in the Ohio Valley group and in Crow-Hi- 
datsa. We find a C? cluster in Dakota and 
Ciwere-Winnebago. 

If the first element was *p, the second 
element was lost in Osage, and /p/ re- 
mained; if the first element was *k, it was 
lost, and /?/ remained in Omaha-Ponca. 
In all other cases the éegiha group has 
reflex C?. 

*C-q reflex in Mandan is a sequence 
CVV in which the first and second vowel 
are identical. 


§.2.1. One example of *p-q has been 
found: 
*p-qa bitter: Bl. Os. pa D. p?a M. pa?aros. 


5.2.2. Reflexes of *t-q are shown by: 

*t-qé to die, dead: Bl. te ~ tedi Of. te 
Tu. te’ Os.K. c?e OmP.Q. t?e D. t?a to die, 
t?et& dead M. téhere?es C. &%e W. éena 
~ te H. tec C. Se"; cp. also Ca. wanare 
to die, wararé dead. 


§.2.3. Proto-Siouan *k’-q: *k’—-gé to drip, 
drop: Bl. é& ~ éehi Os. agac?e D. 8?e W. 
x?e M. se?eho? 08. 


5.2.4. The following cognates illustrate 
reflexes of *k-q. 

*k-qui do give: Bl. ki Of. aki Tu. nko Os. 
k?i ~ wak?i, k?u to give away, OmP. ?i 
D. k?u GC. -k?u W. -g?u M. wakti?uro?os 
I give it to him H. ku-u give it to him. 

*k-q{ to carry: Bl. ki ~ kidf Os. k?j OmP. 
1 K.D. k?i D. kié?{ to carry one’s own W. 
k?i-- carry on back H. ki-ic he carried on 
back C. ci*k ~ ci-ak. 

*k-g6 to dig: Bl. ke ~ kedi Os. k?e OmP. 
?e M. hké?ero?os D.W.C. k?e H. ke-ec he 
dug it; ep. also C. ruhk&pi to scratch; also, 
Ca. wi'taki?are to dig potatoes. 
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6.3.0. *C-r clusters and their reflexes in 
the daughter languages are listed in the 
following sections (5.3.) below. 


§.3.1. Reconstructed *p-r becomes /b3d/ 
in Osage and /b@/ in Omaha-Ponca. The 
Santee Dakota reflex is /md/, correspond- 
ing in Teton to /bl/. 

iwere preserves the cluster while chang- 
ing the phonemes to /bl/; Winnebago, 
however, while preserving the original 
phonemes, has a sequence pVrV in which 
the two vowels are identical. This corre- 
spondence between Ciwere and Winnebago 
is consistent with respect to all reflexes of 
*C-r clusters. 

The data on *p-r reflexes in the Ohio 
Valley group is insufficient, and no cognates 
have been found in Mandan and in Crow- 
Hidatsa. 

*p-ra(s)- flat: Bl. pta Of. pdalafi Os. 
bd4k?a OmP. béaska K. blaska Ds. mdaska 
Dt. blaska C. bl4@ge ~ blaéhge W. paras-. 

*p-res- clear: D. amdéza, mdésya to make 
clear ©. bleje W. hi-peres to know. 

*hap-re to dream: Os. hébde OmP. 
habéé D. hamdé to fast and dream ©. héje 
W. hirhate-na he dreams. 


§.3.2. Proto-Siouan *s-r, reconstructed 
from only one set of cognates, shows the 
following development: Ofo has /ft/, Osage 
/sc/, and Omaha-Ponca /sn/. The Dakota 
reflex seems to. be /sd/. 

The Ciwere reflex is /@1/, while Winnebago 
has a sequence 8VrV with identical vowels. 

*s-ré long, tall: Bl. tudé (cognate ?) Of. 
ftétka Os. scecé OmP. snede C. éléje W. 
Séreé. 

*s-re- to split: Os. scége OmP. sne- D. 
kasdéta ©. Slege (dlege?). 


5.3.3. Reconstructed *k’-r has the fol- 
lowing reflexes: /éd/ in Biloxi, /Sd/ in 
Osage, /&8n/ in Omaha-Ponca, and /&t/ 
in Kansa. Also, /st/ or /8t/ in Dakota. 

The Mandan refiex is a sequence sVrV, 
involving two different vowels; both: Win- 
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nebago and Hidatsa have sequences 8VrV 
where both vowels are identical. 

Only one set of cognates has been found. 

*ky-r6 ~ *ky-ra smooth, bare: Bl. édo, 
édéye to smoothe, siduhi worn smooth Os. 
ba&daha to make smooth OmP. &na K. sta 
D. sto smooth, Sda bare, bald, naked W. 
S4ra naked, bare M. pahiseroko?08 without 
hair, bald (max) H. rASarASic smooth. 


5.3.4. *k-r has single consonant reflexes 
in Kansa, where it became /1/ and in Man- 
dan, where the second element dropped 
and /k/ remained. 

Cluster reflexes of *k-r are /kd/ or /kn/ in 
Biloxi, /g5/ in Osage, and /g@/ in Omaha- 
Ponca; also, /gl/ in Ciwere and Teton 
Dakota and /kd/ in Yankton Dakota. The 
Santee Dakota reflexes are /hd/ in mor- 
pheme initial and /gy/ medially. 

Larger sequence reflexes are kVIV in 
Ofo and kVrV in Winnebago. The Hidatsa 
reflexes are kVrV in morpheme initial and 
/k/ in medial position. 

*k-réx- spotted, striped: Bl. kdéxi ~ kudéx 
Of. kalési Os. gdezé spotted, gde9é striped 
OmP. géeze K. leZe D. hdéza ~ hdéSka 
~ hdéya M. kxakxé?ere3 C. gléglede W. 
-kéreS ~ -kiri8. 

*k-rep- to vomit: Bl. ikné Os. gdébe OmP. 
géebe K. lebe D. hdépa M. ké?emi C. 
glewe (max) H. karé:c. 

*sak-re staff, cane: Os. fOagde D. sagyé 
H. f-caki. 


5.3.5. Reconstructed *x-r had the fol- 
lowing reflexes: /x5/ in Osage, /xd/ in 
Dakota, /xl/ in Ciwere, and 8VrV in Win- 
nebago. The data is insufficient for the Ohio 
Valley group as well as for Mandan and 
Crow-Hidatsa.’ 

*x-ro empty, hollow: Bl. xotk4 Os. x66k?a 
D. xdéka hole, xdoyééa hollow M. kiké-ho?o8 


7 We would welcome additional data from Man- 
dan and Crow-Hidatsa, as well as from all other 
daughter languages. Unfortunately, the books 
seem all but closed on Ohio Valley Siouan. 
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G. xlésge W. &6ro8 hole; ep. H. hopi hole; 
ep. also Ca. -hakéé hole. 


5.4.0. Reflexes of *C-C clusters whose 
second element is a nasal are treated in 
the following (5.4.) sections. 


§.4.1. Reflexes of *m-n depend on its 
position in the morpheme. 

In morpheme initial it became /n/ in 
Biloxi, Ofo, Osage, Ciwere-Winnebago; but 
it became mVnV in Tutelo, Omaha-Ponca, 
and also in Dakota and Mandan. It became 
wVrV in Crow-Hidatsa. 

Medially, *m-n remained in Dakota; it 
became /n/ in the Ohio Valley group and 
in Ciwere-Winnebago. The Mandan reflex 
is mVnV, while Hidatsa has /w/. degiha 
reflexes of medial *m-n are /b3/ in Osage, 
/b6/ in Omaha-Ponca, and /bl/ in Kansa. 

*m-—ni water: Bl. ani ~ ni Of. dni ~ anf 
Tu. mani Os.Q. ni OmP.D. mini M. mini 
C. nj W. ni: H. wiri C. wire; cp. also Ca. ya 
~ ye: water. 

*umni- beans: Os. hobdjige M. é-minike 
C. inine W. hunak; cp. also Of. akonaki 
beans. 

*ram-ni three: Bl. dani Of. tani Tu. na-ni 
~ lani Os. 64b5; OmP. @abéj K. yabli 
D. y4mni M. né-mini ©. t&éni (max) W. 
tani H. rA-wi; ep. also Ca. némna. 


5.4.2. Reflexes of *s-n and *k-m, re- 
constructed on the basis of one set of cog- 
nates for each cluster, are as follows: 

*s-n became /sn/ in Biloxi, Dakota, and 
Omaha-Ponca. The Osage reflex is /hn/. 
Larger sequence reflexes are sVnV in Tutelo 
and Winnebago; 8VnV or sVrV in Mandan; 
and cVrV in Hidatsa. 

Reflexes of *k-m are kVm in Ofo and 
Tutelo; kVwV in Dakota and kVpV in 
Mandan; /hm/ in Ciwere, but gVwV in 
Winnebago. The Hidatsa reflex seems to 
be /hp/. 

*s-ni cold: Bl. snfhi Tu. sani‘ Os. hnice 
OmP.D. sni M. sirihoS cold, SinihoS cold 
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weather. W. sinihi H. cirfac; cp. also Ca. 
éin? cold. 

*sak—ma seven: Of. fakumi Tu. sa‘kom 
D. gak6wi C. séhma W. Sa-g6wi H. Sahpuwa; 
ep. also M. kiirpa. 


5.5.0. Reflexes of *C-C clusters whose 
second element was a stop are listed below 
(5.5.). 


5.5.1. *w-t has cluster reflexes in Dakota 
and Mandan, where it became /pt/. In 
the Ohio Valley group and in éegiha ‘as well 
as in Winnebago-Ciwere the first element 
was lost, and the second element develop- 
ment like Proto-Siouan *t. We set up a 
Proto-Crow-Hidatsa reflex wVtV, which 
became wV8V in Crow, whenever the sec- 
ond vowel was e or i. 

*w-té ~ *w-td cow, buffalo: Bl. ita deer 
Tu. wita'i deer Os. ce cow, ta deer D. pté 
cow, ta moose M. pti C. ta W. éa deer H. 
wité C. wisé; cp. also Ca. wide- deer. 

*w-ta autumn: Tu. tayi ~ tai Os. to D. 
ptayétu W. éqni H. wata:. 


5.5.2. *m-t remained as a cluster in 
Dakota, where Santee has /md/, Teton 
has /bl/; in all other languages we find 
single-consonant reflexes: /t/ in the Ohio 
Valley group, /d/ in Osage and Kansa, 
/n/ in Omaha-Ponca, and /r/ in Win- 
nebago. No further data was available. 

*m-to potato: Bl. até Of. atéd Os. do 


‘OmP. nu K. du D. mdo (Teton blo) W. ré-. 


5.6.0. Reflexes of Proto-Siouan close 
juncture clusters (CC) are listed below (65.6.). 
In all these clusters at least one component 
is a stop. 


5.6.1. Morpheme-initial *tk remained in 
Dakota and Tutelo; it became /ék/ or 
/ég/ in Winnebago. In Biloxi, Ofo, éegiha, 
and Ciwere the second element dropped, 
and the reflex is /t/. 

In morpheme medial *tk was retained 
in the Ohio Valley group. In all other 
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daughter languages the first element was 
lost, and the reflexes are /k/ in Dakota and 
Mandan, Winnebago and Crow-Hidatsa; 
/g/ in begiha and Ciwere. 

*r4-tka to drink: Os. waddto D. yatkd C. 
lata W. rack4. 

*ri-tka pigeon: Bl. uti Of. aéita Tu. 
wayu'tka'i Os. Sita W. ruége; cp. also Ca. 
ttisi dove. 

*-sitka younger brother: Bl. sytkéka Tu. 
wisytk Os. idéga OmP. isaga D. stjka M. 
psuk4 (max) ©. stipe (max) W. hisgk H. 
ictika C. icti‘ke. 


5.6.2. Before a stressed vowel *sk re- 
mained in the Ohio Valley languages; also 
in Dakota, Mandan, and Omaha-Ponca. 
The Crow-Hidatsa reflex is /ck/. However, 
there is one instance of /tk/ in Biloxi, one 
of /8k/ in Mandan, and one of /cVk/ in 
Hidatsa. 

When following a stressed vowel, *sk 
remained a cluster /8k/ in Tutelo, Osage, 
and Dakota; we have /s/ in Biloxi, /f/ in 
Ofo, /8/ in Mandan. Hidatsa has /hc/, 
which may be a case of metathesis, if we 
are dealing with a cognate. 

*sk4 white: Os. 0ka OmP. ska K.D.W.ska 
C. @ga; the original meaning of this mor- 
pheme may have been white, close by. 

*haské long, tall: Bl. naské D. haska M. 
hgSka H. hackie C. hacke. 

*sku sweet: Bl. tkuyé ~ éikuye Of. 
amasktiwe salt 6kide D. sktiiya sweet, sour 
M. skijho?08 C. sko H. ciktac. 

*r4-ska ~ rd-spa to bite: Bl. dasé Of. 
téfe Tu. olaSke Os. S480 bite hard, Sa3pé 
bite, Saskige chew D. yaSp4 H. rahcic, 
rapuxic he pierces with teeth C. rAxpi; ep. 
also M. naSe?ere. 


§.6.3. Proto-Siouan *xk was retained in 
Biloxi and Mandan, and became /sk/ in 
Ofo. The Hidatsa reflex is /xVk/. 

Other reflexes include /é/ in Dakota, /k/ 
in Ciwere, and /g/ in Winnebago. The 
Osage reflex is /k/ or /8k/, preceding stressed 
vowel and /g/ after stressed vowel. 
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*éxka buzzard: Bl. éxka ~ héxka black- 
headed buzzard Of. éska Os.OmP.K. hegé 
turkey buzzard D. heté W. hegara; cp. also 
M. kixk& type of eagle, ke‘ka raven. 

*-xk4- to shake: Os. gak6é shake something 
diskg shake somebody D. tat% to tremble 
M. ruxkaxkaho?o08 he shakes by the hand 
C. gik§ H. xfkakee he shook it; ep. also 
Ca. éina-. 


5.6.4. Before a stressed vowel *kx became 
/x/ in Biloxi and Dakota; other reflexes 
are /s/ in Ofo, /k/ in Ciwere, /k?/ in Osage, 
/hk/ in Hidatsa, and /k/ in Crow. 

Following stress, *kx became /k?/ in 
Dakota and was metathesized to /xk/ in 
Biloxi; the Ofo reflex is /sk/. No material 
is available for *kx reflexes in the other 
languages. 

*nakx~ to hear: Bl. naxé Of. nasé Os. 
4nok?9 D. naxé M. na-kéxe C. naké H. 
ahkixic C. ikuki. 

*$kxa heron, crane: Bl. oxk4 Of. 63ka D. 
hok?4to blue heron. 


6.6.5. Cognates illustrating the reflexes 
of reconstructed *xt ~ *xVt and of *kk 
~ k’k are listed below. 

*xta ~ *xat- big, large: Bl. ta large Of. 
ité large, to grow Tu. itai Os. t6ga OmP. 
tagé D. téka W. xaté C. xgfie (Iowa), xdje 
(Oto) M. xté?ere H. ihtfiac C. isd:, is&-te; 
cp. H. obsolete raxtapi big. 

*kky4 ~ *kyk4 near, next: Bl. ikéghf Of. 
aké4pi Tu. iktei ~ a‘skai Os. 48ka OmP. 
ohiyaska D. askAda soon, near, aSkdka 
soon, near M. aské?a C. aski (?) W. aSkenik 
(?). 
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1. List and table of phonemes 
2. Prosodic features 

3.1. Vowel description 

3.2. Consonant description 
4.1. Vowel clusters 


1. The Wichita phoneme pattern includes 
4 vowels and 9 consonants, which in addi- 
tion to alternating sequence are found in a 
limited number of clusters. Vowels are 
further differentiated by the prosodic fea- 
tures of stress and quantity. 

The vowels are low back a, a’, low front 
e, e', high back u, u’, and high front i, i-. 

The consonants include two symmetrical 
series of stops and continuants, and not in 
symmetry, a sibilant s with corresponding 
affricatec, and a glottal stop ?. Symmetri- 
cal stops are labiovelar k”, dento-alveolar t, 
and velar k; symmetrical continuants are 
bilabial w, dento-alveolar f, and pharyngeal 
h. 

Wichita phonemes can be arranged in 


1 Field work for this paper was conducted at 
Anadarko, Okla., during the year 1949, under the 
auspices of the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of Oklahoma. Some preliminary 
material and analysis by Ruth C. Whitford Wood 
was utilized in the initial stages of this research, 
and is hereby gratefully acknowledged. The tribe, 
at present numbering about 500 people many of 
whom still speak Wichita, now lives in Caddo 
County, Oklahoma. John Haddon has been the 
primary source of my information, but a number 
of other Wichitas have frequently been consulted 
as well, among them Cora West and George Stand- 
ing. To all of these go my thanks for their patience 
and cooperation. 

Wichita shows certain marked, though appar- 
ently sub-phonemic, differences in the phoneme 
pattern of speakers of different ages. In this paper, 
the speech of the average middle-aged Wichita is 
described. Forms of the oldest speakers will be 
discussed in a later study of Wichita age dialects. 


tabular form as follows: 


Vowels _ 
€ a 
Consonants k¥ t k ? 
c 
s 
w Ff h 


2. Stress and quantity, though not always 
stable, serve to differentiate a number of 
minimum pairs. Pairs for quantity appear 
to be more frequent than pairs for stress: 
wic two—wi'c man, ké?es pumpkin—ké? e's 
onion, hic night—hi-c snake; tite?é-c?. he is 
a thief—tite?e-c? they are thieves was the 
only minimum pair found for stress, but 
was volunteered very emphatically. Like- 
wise, variable stress was encountered more 
often than variable quantity: tac?ifik ~ 
tac?ifik I’m crying, tac?ak?i-fis ~ tac?ak?i-- 
fis I’m counting, fa?askhic ~ fa?4-skhic 
blue. Most of this variation was obtained, 
however, in soliciting isolated forms and 
may be due to contrastive stress at dicta- 
tion speed. Variable quantity, on the other 
hand, was found under rather well-defined 
environmental conditions—V ~ V: as first 
member of vowel clusters, i ~ i* in final 
syllable, also short vowel lengthened (but 
not long vowel shortened) before glottal 
stop. te?ecid:hk"i [te?é-ceadhk"i ~ te?é-- 
ce‘dhk*i] elm tree, wiatat [wéeteR ~ 
w6-ata’R] August; acsas?a-ki-?is ~ Acsas?a-- 
ki-?i's he was lucky, wu'fi?ihec [worri?thec 
~ worri?ihec] Gracemont (Caddo Co.), 
uhé?as [ohd?as ~ ovhd:?as] people. In a 
few residual examples quantity varies in 
an undefinable environment, but may there 
be a case of slight differences in morphemic 
composition or age dialect, since alternate 
forms were recorded from different — in- 
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formants: kehdithif ~ ke-hdfthif tomorrow, 
sivhahi-cé?a ~ sirhachi-c4?a let it be for 
now. 

In the majority of forms recorded, how- 
ever, stress and quantity are both stable 
and independent of position as well as of 
each other. In a sample of 477 words, 
selected on the basis of other criteria, 
stress fixed in any position, as well as any 
random combination of different quantities 
were found. Many of these combinations, 
especially in longer sequences, were unique: 
kifcefié-?iskataw4-ckski those who have not 
yet voted, idtafiwiThe?es they all get together, 
Acs?i-wukhdif?ias ii makes him feel good 
fe-Tikikicskifis’ih last year. 

Stress contours? in Wichita consist of 
one or two full words, most often polysyl- 
labic, or of a full word with preceding par- 
ticle: khafa?é-skifi?dkichis she was busy, 


the-child, e-k*¥kassi'kaki?ikti-sak?as or some- 
times-they-make-some-foolish-remark. Contour 
formation is rather variable, however, and 
words are clearly separable. Hence, the 
word and not the contour will be considered 
the matrix of phoneme distribution. 
Polysyllabic words carry a primary stress 
and may, in addition, have one or more 
secondary stresses. Primary stress is pho- 
nemic. Secondary stresses are often auto- 
matic on every second syllable in either 
direction from primary stress and are then 
not marked; if they occur in other positions, 
they are marked: fafisis [narisis] yellow; 
iafhachaki?ihd-s’afi  [tarhachaki?ehd:s? ari] 
when there were many people. When two 
polysyllabics fuse into a single contour, 
secondary stress replaces primary stress 
on one of them, other stresses remaining the 
same: fakskitakifi Oklahoma City (lit.: 
Grove on the Hill) + faki-ckha-f?i- town 
= fakskitakif’faki-ckhaé-r?i- town of Okla- 
homa City. Morphophonemic changes at 
word boundary within contours, such as 


2?See Paul L. Garvin, Kutenai I: Phonemics, 
YJAL 14.37 (1948). 
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the above elision of final i, parallel changes 
at morpheme boundary within words. 

Quantity occurs with all four vowels and 
in addition serves to determine some varia- 
tion in vowel quality. In the sections dis- 
cussing individual phonemes and _ their 
distributions short and long vowels will be 
treated separately. 


3.1. All vowels, short and long, show a 
sizeable amount of free and _ positional 
variation within a contiguous range of 
quality. In addition to occurrence in clus- 
ters, all long vowels, as well as short a and 
i, occur in word-initial, medial, and final 
positions; short ¢ and u occur in word- 
medial and final positions only. 

a has variants with various slight degrees 
of rounding [a] in all positions; before f 
followed by consonant (including geminate 
ff) unrounded variants [a] are found as 
well: as? [ds?V] foot; acséi?# [acsdénn ~ 
acsinn] good, haithifis [hdnthiris ~ hénthi- 
ris] day. In addition, after k¥ and w rounded 
variants can be slightly raised to [9]: 
ia‘citak”afcif?is [eacit’k”oncir?is] they have 
a race, was: [wosd'] cottonwood. 

The variant distribution of a- parallels 
that of a: 4kuk? [d-ko-k?V] he said; 
wa‘kickhé-fchuw [wd:kickhé-nchoW ~ wod-- 
kickhé:nchoW] Medicine Bluff. 

¢ has unrounded variants [e] in all posi- 
tions; it may in addition have slightly 
rounded variants [é] after k: ta-wé?es? 
[ta-wé?es? V] his dog; kehdfthif [k¥eh4nthir 
~ kvéhdnthir] tomorrow. 

e’ has unrounded mid variants [e-] in all 
positions; it may in addition have slightly 
lowered variants [z]* in final position: e-k¥ 
[ekW] maybe; écie’ [éciie ~ é-ciie’] 
mother. 

u has lowered variants [o] after k*, w, 
and before a, a‘, w; raised variants [ul 
before i; both types of variants in all other 
positions: ti:ck”ukhéthi:? [té-ck”okhdrhe:? V] 
it is difficult, wase?ekha-f? [wése?ekhér? V] 
wolf, wiata? [wéete’R] August, ti-Tiwua: 
[tériwda'] then; tistiiicaks [tésti*icaks 
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woodpecker; tisahuki: [té-sahtke ~ té-- 
sahdke’] this is. 

u: has raised variants [u] before ? and in 
monosyllables; in the latter, it may also 
have centralized variants [w’]; in other 
positions, low@ed variants [o’] are found: 
hi:?usk*u [ht-?usk*o] this time; ku:s [kus 
~ kw's] eagle; kiuirkis [k6é-kis] rabbit. 

i has three ranges of variants: high front 
fi], high centralized [i], slightly lowered [e]. 
{i] only is found adjacent to w, f, and after 
k; [i] and [i] vary freely adjacent to ? not 
in cluster; [i] and [e] vary freely after kv; 
fi] and [e] vary freely in all other positions: 
wie [wic] two, fiwire [niwi-c] skunk, kick- 
hdffic? [k¥ickhdnnic? V] hot water; haftafi?i?- 
aci?i [hantari?i?aci?i ~ hantari?i?aci?i] my 
sister; te?e-cid-hk"i [te?é-ceidhk"i ~ te?é-- 
ceidhk*e] elm tree; ichdskha [ichdskha ~ 
echdaskha] dancing ground. 

it has a raised variant [i] after k*, w, 
slightly lowered variants [e-] in all other 
positions: fe?ek*i-c [né?e'k*i-c] rooster, wire 
(wi-e] man; assi-ha [asséha] all of them. 


3.2. Consonants show a lesser range of 
free variation, but have a higher degree of 
positional variation under relatively well- 
defined conditions. Symmetric stops, in- 
cluding the stop articulation of the labio- 
velar, and the sibilant and affricate, are 
voiceless throughout, symmetric continu- 
ants are voiced in initial and intervocalic, 
optionally voiceless in final, positions; 
examples will appear below. 

Of the consonants, ? has limited distribu- 
tion: in addition to occurrence as final 
member of clusters, ? occurs in intervocalic 
and final positions only. Other consonants 
occur in clusters, and also in initial, inter- 
vocalic, and final positions. 

Labiovelar k* consists of a velar closure, 
coarticulated with, or followed by, a labial 
release. The latter is voiced in prevocalic 
position, voiceless in word-final and before 
voiceless consonant: kak*éri {kak*é:ri]- 


Mexican; a:khifciisk” [a*khinct*isk”] he ar- 
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rived there, Fé? eté?ek*ukhéfik’s [né-“té?*kv- 
okhdrikWs] “Laughing Village” .* 

Dento-alveolar t is marked by prolonged 
closure—reminiscent of geminate articula- 
tion—in intervocalic position after short 
vowel, less prolonged closure in other posi- 
tions: kitic? [k*it-ice? V] neck; té&-ta [té-ta] 
father, kickhaéfik*itat [k*ickhdrik*it-at] “Vil- 
lage with a Lid on”’$ 

Velar k is slightly palatalized before high 
vowel and in word-final, non-palatalized 
elsewhere: ketd-c?af [kYet-d-c?aR] I shall 
gamble, fa¥e?ékitak [nare?ék*it-ak “Village 
on Backbone of Hill’”;? kus [kus ~ kos] 
eagle. 

Labial w is voiced in initial and inter- 
vocalic position, optionally devoiced in 
final position, and always voiceless before 
voiceless consonant: wise?ek? [wdése?k?V 
dog, ce'wé: [ce-w#:] always, kit-hwic [kiié-- 
hwic] seven; kétaw [k’étae'w ~ kYéta’W] 
eight, ta-wticefé-s? [ta'Wticeré-s?V]_ thir- 
(teen). 

Dento-alveolar f is characteristically a 
single, lenis flap, nasalized in initial posi- 
tion, in gemination, and before homorganic 
stop or affricate, non-nasalized elsewhere; 
it is optionally voiceless and sometimes 
slightly frictionalized in final position: 
Fé?e- [né?x] chicken, kiffe-sa:khif?ih [k*in- 
né‘sa‘khir?ih] Monday, haft{-hackife [hanté-- 
hack*inc] this many of us; keh4ithif [k¥éhdn- 
thir ~ kyhdnthiR ~ k’éhdnthiR] tomor- 
row. 

Pharyngeal h occurs primarily in initial 
and medial positions, in final position it 
was found less frequently; it is a voiced 
breath in initial and intervocalic positions, 
voiceless in final and adjacent to stops: 
hi-hafthifi [fe-idntHiri] tomorrow, fac?isk?- 
{k?ih [nae’isk’ik’tH] my hands, wa:khdc 
[wokHde] cow, kAtatha?? [kdtetHar?V] 
door, ka-hkfe? [ka*Hkfie?V] quail. 

Sibilant s is voiceless fortis in initial and 
medial position; in final position after short 

* Place names in quotes refer to former Wichita 


villages the sites of which are not now occupied by 
local settlements. 
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vowel it is characteristically reinforced to 
approach gemination; in final position after 
long vowel, on the other hand, it often ap- 
proaches lenition, even partial voicing: sic 
[sic*] grapes, was&-sa-k? [wosdsa"k?V] wood 
of the cottonwood tree; ci?as [cf?as:] one, 
iskifie?w4's [isk’iriie?w5-s ~ iskiriie?w5-s 
~ isk*iriie?w5:s?] ten. 

Affricate ¢ is voiceless fortis in all posi- 
tions; in addition, it is slightly retroflexed 
before h, and the sibilant release is often 
prolonged in final position after short vowel: 
cif? [cir?V] light, flame, taté-c?afis [tat-d- 
e’aris'} I gamble; hic [hic] night, chee 
[che-c] dawn. 

Glottal stop ? is a voiced vocalic interrup- 
tion in intervocalic position, and the fol- 
lowing vowel may then be weakened; it is 
a slight voiced glottal closure and release 
between consonant and vowel, sometimes 
coarticulated with the stop or affricate; and 
a voiceless glottal closure with potentially 
strong voiced or voiceless breath release in 
final position, the latter increasing with 
distinctness of articulation: fi-?isi’farik [né-- 
’jsi’6arikY] Rush Springs (Caddo Co.); wa-- 
cat? [wi-car?V ~ wi-e’ar?V] squirrel 
kifis’4? [k*%iris?dr] year; hif?{-? [hir?é-?V 
~ hir?é-?¥] for some time. 


4.1. Vowel clusters consist of two vowels, 
either or none of which may be stressed. 
Most clusters consist of a high vowel, most 
often i, followed by a low vowel; the first 
vowel of such a cluster is of variable quan- 
tity, and before a, of slightly lowered qual- 
ity: [ela ~ e-ia], [oa ~ ova]. i is in all clus- 
ters linked to the following vowel by a 
short y-glide: feia], [iie], [iio-]. u is in clus- 
ters linked to i by a short w-glide: [u’i]. 
e is in clusters linked to a by a short y-glide: 
{eia], [eta:]. 

The clusters ia, ia, ie‘ were found in 
initial, medial, and final positions: idtafiwi-- 
fhe:s they start coming in, ciaf?i-ks little girl, 
hi-wiitia that is ...; ia-citak”afcif?is they 
have a race, tia:c? hair, hawii?ia: then; ié-- 
skataw&:cks they mark their places, wu?ié:- 
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wicksta?as they stopped coming, kicdfie: 
prairie dog. 

The cluster iu: was found in medial and 
final position: kiti:hwic seven, wiu’ cat. 

The clusters ea, ea’, ui were found in 
medial position only: féaff lion, Fare? ed-?i 
his child, ka-kifi?uicka?as he doesn’t know. 

Finally the, clusters ua and ua: were 
found only after w, the former in medial, 
the latter in final position: wiata‘f August, 
ti-Fiwua: then. 


4.2. Wichita has three geminate conso- 
nant clusters: ff, ss, cc. Of these, ff occurs 
in medial and final positions, ss and cc in 
medial position only: ka:kifiku:khéffiski 
no idea of what was going on, acsdif good; 
fifhé-ssakhif? Thursday; fi?a:wicce-?efiw 
shawl. 

Non-geminate clusters may consist of 
two, three, or four consonants. According 
to distribution in these clusters, Wichita 
consonants can be divided into two groups: 
group I including symmetric stops, group II 
including symmetric continuants and sibi- 
lant s. The remaining two consonants ? 
and. c function as members of group I when 
adjacent to s, as members of group II in 
other clusters. 

Two-consonant clusters may consist of 
two consonants of group II, or of a conso- 
nant of group I preceded or followed by a 
consonant of group II. 

Three-consonant clusters are of three 
types: they may have f as initial member 
and then contain as many as two more 
consonants of group II; they may consist 
of geminate ff or ss followed by one more 
consonant; or finally, they may contain 
consonants of group I and group II in 
alternating order. 

Four-consonant clusters contain conso- 
nants of groups I and II in alternating order, 
with s or c as the first member. 

The following listing of clusters can not 
be considered definitive before a rather 
complete statement of the morphology; 
possible additions to the list are, however, 
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no. 4 WICHITA I: 
expected to fall into the types defined above. 

Consonants of group I (including ? and c 

functioning as members of this group) will 

be abbreviated C;, consonants of group II 

(includmg ? and c functioning as members 

of this group), C1.‘ 

Two-consonant clusters are found in ini- 
tial, medial, and final positions, as detailed 
below. 

CyCn clusters are the following. 

w? found in medial position: kaw?4:c? 
green. 

fh found in medial position: Fé-Thif? buffalo 
bull. 

fc found in medial and final positions: 
hafcitid:c?iki our hair, ti-hackife this many. 

f? found in medial and final positions: 
claf?i-ks little girl, wit? arm. 

hw found in medial position: kit-hwic 
seven. 

ch found in initial and medial positions: 
chee dawn, ichifisé-cke?ek? redbird. 

c? found in medial and final positions: 
w'c?a:f? squirrel, ta-tasiwa:c? father’s older 
brother. 

C,C,; clusters are the following. 

k*h found in initial and medial positions. 
Phonetically, the labial release follows the 
h: k*ha‘e [kH”o-c] red, fé-kvhac [né-kH9c] 
meadow lark. 

k*s found in final position: fé-?eté-?- 
ek*ukhéfik’s “Laughing Village’’.® 

th found in initial and medial positions: 
thaffisa‘khisa almost sundown, fackhath{i-- 
ki Wednesday. 

kh found in initial and medial positions: 
khac white, taci?i-khi?ittaw I know. 

ks found in initial and final positions: 
ksi-ckAtachic? bow, ti:stticaks woodpecker. 

k? found in initial, medial, and final 
positions: k?ita-ks coyote, fak?i-fis they count 
them, &:ku'k? said. 

cs found in medial position: acsasa:khaski 
Friday. 


4Cf. Paul L. Garvin, Kutenai I: Phonemics, 
IJAL 14.39-40 (1948). 
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Cy,C, clusters are the following. 

wt found in medial position: ta’wticefés? 
thir(teen). 

ft found in medial position: haftafi?i?aci?i 
my sister. 

hk’ found in medial position: te?écafiki- 
c&:hki little elm tree. 

hk found in medial position: ka-hkfe? 
quail. 

sk¥ found in medial and final positions: 
isk*i-e five, ketd-c?afisk” I’m on my way to 
gamble. 

st found in medial position: ist&-hi? white 
man. 

sk found in medial position: ié-skatawa-- 
cks they mark their places. 

s? found in medial and final positions: 
té:s?icka’ squaw corn, ka:s? leg. 

ckv found in medial position: ti-ck*uk- 
héfhi-? zt is difficult. 

ct found in medial position: a?a-kicta:- 
faskithafe- he painted his horse. 

ck found in medial and final positions 
kickafas cold water, afdtia‘kikack he cut 
his hair. 

Three-consonant clusters are found in 
medial and final positions, as detailed below. 

Three-consonant clusters with initial f 
are found in medial position: fth—as- 
*ffthias blackberry; fch-wa-kickh4-fchuw 
Medicine Bluff; ¥c?-hafc?ak? t's alfalfa; Fck*- 
afck’i-f I told them. 

Three-consonant clusters of the type 
geminate + other consonant are found in 
medial position: ffh — wichafi-ciffhé-ski 
on its second day; ff? — Acs?i-wukhaff?ia‘s 
it makes him feel good; ftw — hawa?u:- 
khaffwachis they start all over again; ssk 
— ci?asskinti-? nine. 

CyCy:C; cluster ksk is found in medial posi- 
tion: isa:kskithif?4-his when it ts early noon. 

Cy:C;Ci; clusters are the following. 

skh (phonetically [skH*] )found in medial 
position: iha:sk”h4-c [eha:skH*5-c] Indian. 

sth found in medial position: a?&-kihki- 
thaéifisthif he painted himself all up. 

sk? found in medial and final positions: 
fac?isk?ih my hand, isk? hand. 
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skh found in medial position: ich4dskha 
dancing ground. 

sks found in final position: hi-?ia-c?- 
iskatakisks that’s the way they vote. 

sch found in medial position: k?i-schakia:- 
s?&ki-? he was a young man. 

cth found in medial position: hé-cthias 
fire ceremony. 

ckh found in medial position: kakick- 
héfik Irish potatoes. 

cks found in medial and final positions: 
asti-cksid-c? peanut, iskataw4-cks elections. 
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es? found in medial position: Acs?i-- 
wukhfffia‘s it makes him feel good. 

esk found in medial position: ta-kicskifis?- 
af?i-s four years. 

Four-consonant clusters occur in medial 
position. They are of the type CyC;Cy,C;: 
sksk¥ — kha-ki-sksk”{fi newspapers; sksk 
— ci?atiskskifi it is very plain; ckst — 
wurié-wicksta?’as they stop coming; cksk 
— kifcefié-?iskatawd-ckski those that have 
not yet voted; cks? — ié-skataw4-cks’as they 
vote. 
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0. Prolegomena 
1.1 Dixon’s phonetics 
1.2 Uldall’s phonetics 
2.1 NE phone sequences 
2.2 NE allophones 
3.1 S phone sequences 
3.2 S allophones 
4.1 Non-occurrent two consonant sequences 
4.2 Maidu NE = §S macrophonemes 
5.1 Corpus of loanwords 
5.2 Corpus of exclamations 
6.3 Corpus of onomatopoeia 

0.1. Southern (S) and Northeastern (NE) 
Maidu dialects are treated.! Data S are 
from H. J. Uldall, (Southern Maidu Texts) 
and (Southern Maidu Grammar), two MSS 
in the Library of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, nos. 299,300 in Voegelin and 
Harris’s Index to the Franz Boas Collection 
of Materials for American Linguistics (Lg. 
Mon. 22).? Data NE are from R. B. Dixon, 
Maidu (BAE-B 40:1) and Maidu Texts 
(AES-P 4). Uldall follows IPA conventions 
in his phonetics; his analysis of phone 
categories is phonemic. Dixon follows Ameri- 
canist conventions; his analysis is phonetic. 
Field transcriptions underlying the phonemic 
data of S, unless the latter represent pho- 
nemic recording, are not considered and 
have not been available. The data of NE 
are field transcriptions. Thus, for the 
present combined phonemic (macropho- 
nemic) analysis the phonetic data of NE 
have been mainly correlated with the 
phonemic resultants of S. This was par- 


1 have no appreciable data for NW, a third 
principal dialect. 

2 My thanks are due to the American Philo- 
sophical Society for funds in support of my Maidu 
work, and to the Librarian of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, W. E. Lingelbach, for his valu- 
able assistance in making the Uldall MSS avail- 
able to me. 


ticularly expedient, because of the lack of 
consistent phone distinction (esp. relative 
to glottalized [fortis] consonants and cen- 
tral vowels) and because of the amount of 
free variation, in the NE data. The com- 
bined phonemic statement was made in 
the presence of morphemic analysis (cf. 
1.2 fn. 5, the only statement on stress 
made in this paper). But the phonemic 
constituency of S morphemes was not cor- 
related with that of similar NE morphemes; 
NE sequences (clusters, 2.1) reflect solely 
Dixon’s distinctions. 


0.2. Phonemic statements are configura- 
tional, technique-resultant. Data occur as 
data types, by technique-resultancy. In 
this instance, configurations are stated 
with a function of data type control, i.e. 
technical origin of data influences configura- 
tion techniques. Macrophonemes comprise 
coordinate allophonic sets (~ phonemes), 
each set extracted from a different dialect 
or language. Treatment is phonetic and 
Dixon’s and Uldall’s transcriptions are 
followed, until 4.2, 2.1, 3.1 are not based 


3 Configurations and configuration sets. Con- 
figurations are absolute by technique definition; 
sets are juxtaposed configurations, juxtaposed by 
stated similarity or dissimilarity criteria. Sets 
may be labelled relativity sets if any constituent 
configuration be taken as a fact (= true, a reality 
projection) statement; if not, they are clusters of 
absolute units, each unit defined by technique 
and each set established by technique. Thus 
Einstein’s preparation of alternant or similarity/ 
dissimilarity sets of acceleration configurations 
(The Meaning of Relativity, 3rd ed., Princeton, 
1950, p. 57ff.): constituent configurations here 
also are absolute and technique-resultant, unless 
any single constituent be taken as fact. 

4+ a limiting principle of genetic relation- 
ship, thus macrophonemes for Maidu dialects, 
for Semitic languages, but not for Hungarian 
+ Basque. 
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on syllable definition. 2.2, 3.2 illustrate 
certain allophones, with free variant counter- 
parts when available (in parentheses). 
Quasi V sequences are stated mainly as 
/Vy~w/ by Uldall, as V phones by Dixon .’. 
non-occurrent V sequences are not included 
in 4.1. In 4.2 ~ — phonemic alternation 
= alternation by complementary uistribu- 
tion or by free variation. The nature of 
specific alternations may be checked against 
1.1,2,2.2,3.2. — macrophonemic co- 
ordination = the coordination of allophonic 
sets (~ phonemes) which composes a 
macrophoneme. An allophonic set may be 
stated as a phoneme or as a macrophonemic 
coordinate (which may be stated as a 
phoneme). In 4.2 ( ) — environmental 
variation of undefined nature (see 1.1,2 
for definitions). 


~~ 


1.1. Dixon’s phonetics. d alveolar son- 
ant, t alveolar surd, t! alveolar fortis, p 
alveolar inspirant, n alveolar nasal, b labial 
sonant, p labial surd, p! labial fortis, B 
labial inspirant, m labial nasal, g palatal 
sonant, k palatal surd, k! palatal fortis, 
x palatal spirant, fi palatal nasal, ts dento- 
alveolar surd, s dento-alveolar spirant, c 
dento-alveolar spirant, | lateral sonant, 
’ glottal catch, sonant, h, y, w. B and D 
occur only as a rule before 6, the difference 
between them and b and d is sometimes 
slight, sometimes strongly marked. Fortis 
is often not strongly marked, difficult to 
separate from surd. Glottal catch occurs 
little. In B and D, inspiration proceeds no 
further than the soft palate, quality of the 
sound is produced by a “‘smack’’ formed by 
a slight vacuum in the mouth. i, i, e, é 
BE, a, A, ii, 6, u, i, 0, 6, a, i. x and fi non-initial. 
Initial two consonant clusters do not occur. 
Medial clusters of more than two consonants 
do not occur. In two consonant clusters 
sonants, except 1, are never the first member. 
Clusters of two spirants, nasal and lateral 
or those in which x is the second or ts the 
initial member, are ‘‘avoided’’. Most frequent 
combinations: Id, lb, It, lp, lk, Its, ls, kd, 
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kb, kl, kt, kts, kp, ks, kn, km, td, tk, tp, | 
tn, tm, pd, pb, pk, pt, pts, ps, pn, xb, xl, | 
xk, xts, xp, sd, sb, sl, sk, sts, sn, sm, nd, | 


nb, nk, nt, nts, np, ns, nm, md, mb, mt, 
mts, mp, ms, mn. (Dixon, Maidu 684-6, 
Maidu Texts 2-3.) 


1.2. Uldall’s phonetics. b bilabial implo- 
sive, p’ bilabial glottalized plosive, p bilabial 


plosive, m bilabial nasal, w bilabial semi- | 
vowel, d alveolar implosive, t’ alveolar | 
glottalized plosive, t alveolar plosive, n | 


alveolar nasal, 1 aveolar lateral, s alveolar 
fricative, t{’ palato-alveolar glottalized af- 
fricate, y palatal semivowel, k’ velar glot- 
talized plosive, k velar plosive, (w) velar 
semivowel, ’ glottal plosive, h glottal 
fricative. Glottalized sounds not very strong, 


in unstressed position often replaced by | 


unaspirated surds, not released before other 
glottalized sounds or plosives. Plosives are 
aspirated, in unstressed position often re- 
placed by unaspirated plosives. “In order to 
determine whether an unaspirated plosive 
represents an ideal aspirated plosive or an 
ideal glottalized plosive it is therefore 
necessary to have the syllable repeated with 
stress on it, and since there are certain 
syllables which apparently can never be 
stressed, the ideal affiliations of some p’s 
and t’s and k’s remain undetermined. . . .” 
Glottal stop occurs optionally in initial 
position before vowel and in final position 
after a vowel or a voiced continuant, when 
a final vowel is pronounced without a glot- 
tal stop it is always followed by a slight 
aspiration. Nasals are pronounced as in 
English. After back vowels, especially u a 
velarized | occurs. s is pronounced with the 
tip of the tongue up and is a trifle lower 
pitched than the most common English 
variety, being produced slightly further 
back. The semivowels are pronounced as 
in English, in initial position y is much 
more fricative before i than with other 
vowels. In the production of b and d the air 
passage is closed at two points, at the glottis 
and, for b, at the lips, for d by the tip of the 


ee 





— 
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tongue pressing against the alveolar ridge. 
A minimum of air pressure is then created 
between the two stops, mainly by a down- 
ward movement of the larynx so that the 
air rushes into the mouth when the front 
stop is released. The glottal closure is not 
released until this implosion has taken 
place. A normal sonant stop is produced 
before the formation of the glottal closure 
and before the downward movement of the 
larynx, so that the minimum of air pressure 
in the mouth and pharynx is preceded by 
a maximum. i, e, i, 3, u, 9, a, length. i un- 
rounded, close front vowel, as English i in 
heat, when short and in an unstressed syl- 
lable replaced by a more open and some- 
what retracted variety, perhaps slightly 
more close than English i in thin, also in a 
short stressed syllable when the vowel is 
followed or preceded by a nasal or labial 
consonant in the same syllable, after a w 
an even more retracted vowel occurs in 
short syllables; especially if the syllable 
is a closed one. i: is subject to the same in- 
fluence as i but does not deviate as far. 
e unrounded, half-open front vowel, about 
halfway between the English vowels in bed 
and bad, some fluctuation in quality accord- 
ing to surrounding sounds, a unrounded 
open vowel a little further front than Eng- 
lish a in father, may be slightly rounded 
after w when short and unstressed. 90 
rounded half-open, back vowel, when short 
tends to a lower tongue position resulting 
in a vowel like English a in hot, likewise, 
when the vowel is nasalized under the influ- 
ence of a nasal consonant, before and after 
w it is somewhat closer, more like 0, espe- 
cially when short. u rounded close back 
vowel, subject to same influences as other 
vowels. i unrounded close central vowel, 
more open in a short unstressed syllable 
than when long and stressed, preceding w 
pulls it back and gives it a slight lip round- 
ing. 3 unrounded half-open central vowel, 
as the vowel in English bird as pronounced 
in the South of England, very open and 
without any trace of reflex r, subject to 
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slight rounding under the influence of w, 
retracted in short syllables, especially when 
preceded by m, to sound near vowel of 
English muck. All vowels except i tend to 
be nasalized after, and to some extent 
before, nasal consonants, especially m, 
nasalization generally accompanied by a 
lowering of the tongue. All vowels occur as 
first part of y diphthongs, all but u as first 
part of w diphthongs. In most cases glottal 
stop breaks a vowel cluster. All vowels and 
consonants appear initially, all but b, d, tf, 
and h occur as final sound in a syllable. 
Glottal stop often occurs between syllable- 
final voiced continuant 1, m, n, y, w, and 
the following vowel. “Practically all the 
possible combinations of consonants occur 
i.e. examples can be found of nearly all the 
consonants immediately preceded by nearly 
all those which can be final in a syllable. 
Such lacunae as there are give the impres- 
sion of being due to the incompleteness of 
the list compiled or to accident rather than 
to any euphonic law that would bar such 
composition. Examples of combinations 
not found are: -lt{’-, -kp’-, -tl-.” “Joviality 
is expressed by an all-round opening of all 
the vowels.” “An in-breathed i: expresses 
(anticipation of) great delight coupled 
with a feeling of wickedness; mere delight 
without the wickedness only calls forth a 
short hah said on a high pitch.” ‘““No definite 
rule can be given as to the place of the stress 
in words and sentences, the best that can 
be done is to indicate tendencies... ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth’, and so does 
Maidu stress.’ (Uldall, [Southern Maidu 
Grammar].) 


2.1. NE phone’ sequences. C: hb 
yiihbotsoia, hm boméhméhtimenatsehas, hp 
dmbéhbéhpé, ht boméhméhtiyahaka, hw 


5The data roughly suggest automatic mor- 
phemic stress: NE secondary stem morpheme 
(primary stem morpheme = prefix) or fixed first 
V: (+ subsequent V:) in sequence; 8 final V or 
fixed (e.g.) ‘t’o, ‘be, ‘bo, ‘en, ‘omis, ‘kani, ‘as, 
‘wes, n&:n, mén. 
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hdhwétsoia, hy wihyamakas, h’b kéh’bonom, 
h’m yoh’mendadom, h’p yéh’patdoimini; 
xb 4mbéxbéidom;  *b yi*bédom,  “p 
ya*patdoiménpe, "+ hunyé"todom, 4y 
mé@yodoifikanim, ™] +éilaldinotsoia, ™’t 
hunyé’todom; ‘1 kodéleémtodom, ‘p 
y&*patokitdom, *t hes&*tem, ‘y mé*yodéidom; 
kb hesandiikbémaat, kts yotot’tsiktsoia, kd 
wémtikdékbedom, kh ydkhubdéktsoia, kk 
tyikkakitsoiam, kl ldklakpem, km 
pikmapem, kn hubdéknotsoia, kp wémtikpe, 
ks betéksipweten, kt niktim, kw m4kwonop, 
ky hémmakyo; lb tawAlbostsoia, Its sdéltsoia, 
Id séldom, lh solhékitsoia, Ik petilkitmenwet, 
ll taw4llihapé, lm bdlmakas, In daldalnowet, 
Ip sdlpem, ls wipdélsipmadom, It pikdltidom, 
lw sdlwet; mb  kédombeléudi, mts 
kédomtsandi, md yilimdawéokéam, mh 
béimhélotodom, mk honwédomkékan, ml 
kimlaidom, mm hesimmaat, mn kamnak, 
mp kumpiti, ms wdédémsitodom, mt 
wemtikdékbedom, mw hiisemweteodom, my 
yakikimyaméndi; nb _ hesanbefi, nts 
hintsetdyetsoiam, ntj mintjem, nd homéndi, 
nh banhétanudom, nk aweténkan, nol 
hénloksiptsoia, nm yamdnmantom, nn 
dénnotsoia, np makitmenpem, ns minsém, 


nt hdmdnantefi, nw wustitkinwet, ny 
tseniimenyakesi; fk epfnifikoyddi; pb 
wésipbosmépem, pts  wosiptset, pd 


wosipdom, pk tehéhépkoidom, pl kéléplé- 
lépdom, pm wosipménikékaén, pn wosipno- 
dom, pp désippintsoia, ps tehéhépsitodom, 
pt éptim, pw luksipweten, py képyetidom; 
sb tésbokitnobénéé, sts méibostsoia, sd 
biisdom, sh biishikitmadom, sk yokdéskit- 
dom, sl pebésleuyaken, sm dibosmadfikano, 
sn hésniwet, sp tsiwispolotkémmiaidiim, ss 
hassinotsoia, st éstodi, sw widswaitonatse, 
sy biisyahadom; tb okitbostiweten, tts 
makittséitsoia, td pulétdom, tk dikakatkaa, 
tl hédtlutpem, tm mékmakitmenkas, tn 
bok’otnandi, tp litpekanim, ts op{itsipdom, 
tt ettd, tw tsditikatwéyepem, ty latyepem; 
tts yotét’tsiktsoia, t’d hat’d4; ’ts wd’tsoia, 
’k wiki’kidom, ’1 hé’lamméidiim, ’p yé’- 
patkoidom, ’t mé’takitmadom, ’w wo’wo- 
wowowoweten, ’y mé’yodoitsoia; V: aa 
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kawimmaat, ad dikakatkad, ae Onédmaenkes, 
ai tsfitsainom, ao kaomankano, ad koyé- 
watatadnokém, au  dkéupintitsoia, ai 
kaiisano, aaa sApwininimaaat, aai heyd- 


wep4aikan, aia kaidiikano, aid kaids, aie | 


haddéipaiéfikanim, aii tsdiifi, ail tsaii, aio 
kaiokitekoitsoia, aid kdipaidtétodom, aiid 
kaidisan, aui kauim, adai badaidautsetkan; 
ia maméaafikano, aa méaandiikbem, de 
hindetakém, di maydiken, do apaokitweten, 
46 pedadkoidom, ai hesdiismendom, daa 
mamiaaafikano, dai apaaikan, doi sohdoi- 
wonokétsoia; ea  hibdktitiweam, eA 
teaswaitoweten, ee téswoyeetan, ei yepéin- 
timapem, ei peididom, eo hisemweteodom, 
ed tsedkoletdom, ed wéyedsiptsoia, eu 
tetébeutimakadé, eii petisan; éa wéaka, ée 
kawéenkes, 6 wéékan, éé héé, Gi béi, a 
héinopi, éo héokitsoia, éu beléudi, é@i 
héiikinuméndom; éa makitéano, & wids- 
waitopéé; ia kamiapdam, ia wiaswaitonatse, 
ii amadiim, ii yAlilidii, io hoiwiokitdom, 
id &tsiktidweten, i6 wd6ndtidyetsoiam, iu 
tsiulutsonokémmaAidiim, ii tsiilutsonokém- 
maidum, iai hdiwiaiga; ie helienimméidiim, 
ii wiimenmapem, id sidhékatsonodom, iu 
tiukim, ii kiisusukitdom; oa énkokoito- 
ffikano, oe yéndéekan, o€ téswoédom, oi 
kodéidimaat, 06 héyetodndyedom, ou 
kAt’otyousdom, oai wildlwoditodom, oia 
yétsénotsoia, oio béddionotsoia, 015 woid- 
menkémmaat, oi6 oidpaidofikan, oii bésap- 
koitismapem, oioi koidiki; de pdestotset, 
di t!diyi, do tsendokiti, 66 wodh4noyedom, 
du flakitéusan, di pdiitsonofikoyéképem, 
dai yoditsoia, 566 566l6mdom, dii samdiit- 
san; da tsehélukéafikas, 64 sda’asdoiweten, 
de wondtiboskdénkes, 6 mdéti, Gi Aisdi, di 
kdidipedé, 60 héokitmapem, 66 biistapéd, 
du ddkétousitotsoia, of médisim, dio 
béidtitsoia, did sdkGiGnStsoia, 566i s6di, diau 
sdidukitoweten; ua laptdnuafikano, ui biki- 
kuikitset, ué héipaikinudsitotsoia, tie bii- 
sdkinienkes, di tiiitsenodom; iii ititsanifi. 


2.2. NE allophones. C: [b] bésasakitsoia 
(bésapkoitismapem), bati; [d] diabapni, 
diabatni, nediwet, neditsoia, nediwondkéam; 
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[p] n&épi, népidom, népimmaidii, népiustsoia, 
neDiwébissim, pipebénd; [g] hdiwiaiga, aiga- 
katsoia (Aikakatsoia) ; [*] hunyé"’todom, hun- 
yé'todom, ya*patdoiménpe (ya’patyetsoia), 
méyodoifikanim, yitbédom (yuh’bédom), 
mé"yodoitsoia, téilaldinotsoia; [x] 4mb6x- 
bédom (ambéhbohpé); [*] y4*patokitdom, 
kodéleemtodom, néyé, mé*yoddidom, 
hes&‘tem (hesatidom); [’] mé’takitmadom, 
beké’tsonotsoia, wo’wowowowoweten, ya’- 
tsetipem, yéi’idiknoweten, t6ilaldinotsoia, 
sikflamen’, yod’dskoitset, opékake’noma- 
pem, od’dlimtsoia, ydéh’mendaméni, wo’- 
tsoia (wOtsoia), bd’tsoia, hé’lamméidu’m, 
kéh’bonom, yih’béwebiisim; [tj] mfntjem 
(mintsem); [fi] 4Afkanifikan (dnkanim), 
holékof kaiyi. V: [4] p& (po), pati, hdbddi 
(hébédi), pdkiipem, yi#bddom (yi#bodom), 
teldlimmdidii (télolim), kddom (kédo), dlo- 
lokdinan, 4loloknan, 4lolokna, dloloko 
(6loloko, dlolokna), sédékom, 4, katom 
(kétom), okdlikas, sddoipaiifikani; [8] méwe- 
ten, méétim (médétim), épinifikoyddi (epi- 
nifikoyédi), tsétipedi (tsétipem), ydmé, 
mintsé (mintse), péwénokétsoia, néyé, 
kiillétso (kiilétso), 6doinopé, makitéano, 
biistbisifikan,  nénoki,  &tstiktidweten, 
yépkiipem, dkdupintipé, hépté (h4pte), klé 
(kiilé), hénanté (hénante), wilédiknotsoia 
(wilédiknotsoia), tiktétésipintset, kiilétsom, 
wth, kAipéwébisset (kaipe), kélé, dité (aité), 
hesindtikbémaat, yakanupé, tetébé (teté- 
be), tetébeutimakadé, widswaitopéé, hihé- 
ytéka, pén& (péne), héé, kiléni (kileni), 
t!édisdoidom, aménkémsé (aménkémse), héé 
(he’e), mékédekédom, &nnan, hénté (hénte), 
sdtibé, tsditikap’, méiyé; [z] mawiken; 
[6] dnéddom (énéddom); [ti] tsimmi; [i] 
mdidiim, biisyahadom, biisdom, biistsoia 
(bistsoia), béidiikmeni, kiléni, hdlbisii, 
téfikiitoki, siim (sém), siipa, siindaka, 
siidadalinoweten, békolebiisim (biisebisim), 
hinkiipem, hiiském, 6pekandiikbem (6pé- 
kandékbem, kadndukbe). 


3.1. S phone sequences. C: dd widdtk- 
dikt’omatoy; kb hebikbene, kd _ bukd{, 
kh hikhul, kk bakka:li, kk’ bipikk’é:- 
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payit{’e, kl leb4klebékt’om, km bipikmént’- 
om, kn bukn4, kp honkapi:nu, ks benddk- 
sipt’omatoy, kt hebiktin, kt’ haledikt’om, 
kw emp’illakwopitét’om, ky maydikyah4; 
k’b pitt? Ak’bondt’omatoay, k’d k’uysok’di, 
k’k’ da:k’k’é:paymént’om, k’m bik’mém, 
k’n t{’a:tYak’awuntk’nuk’im, k’p da:k’- 
pém, k’t bik’ti, k’t’ bik’t’om, k’w bent’- 
alék’wa, k’y hu:k’y4n; lb but{ilbene, Id 
tVoldi, lh bot{olhahdt’omatay, Ik baklkit, 
Ik’ payelk’oy, i] ballamn4, Im molmolfm, 
In bakkalni, Ip hondalpét’om, Ip’ p’ilp’ilim, 
Is k’apflsipt’om, It alaltem4m, It’ benp’- 
dlt’om, lw helweytdbo, ly payélyu; mb 
tV'iyimbé:m, mt{’? ham4é:mt{’ete, md tf- 
tmdi, mh himhimim, mk lamkitin, mk’ 
beydimk’é:pay, ml kilimlim, mm bammi:, 
mn t{’umna, mp 4mpint’omatoy, mp’ emp’- 
ananakk’3:t’t’omatoy, ms wo:msdt’omatoy, 
mt alamtot{’ey, mt’ bak’Smt’omatoy, mw 
henimwesi, my wispilimlimyakkAt’om; nb 
bonnoménbene, nt{’ bent{’adak’, nd ama- 
né:ndi, nh hanhanf, nk bonpinke:m, nk’ 
benk’a, nl led4nledanimatoy, nm benmftt’- 
om, nn amanannd:n, np bonpinmam, np’ 
benp’ol, ns hinsip, nt bademénte, nt’ 
awdnt’omatoy, nw bademénwesi, ny honye:; 
pb tapbelhisin, pt!’ t)’ob5pt{’obipt’omatcy, 
pd bsahapdim, ph bsh4ph3pné, pk’ wik’3’- 
pk’d5yt’om, pl oplét’om, pm bodépmittit’- 
omatoy, pn bshapnanné:n, pp b43:ppdy, 
ps katapsip, pt apta:hist’om, pt’ benddpt’- 
om, pw bat(alapwené:t’omatoy, py yollé- 
pyollép; p’m helop’mént{’e, p’n lik’op’né, 
p’p yep’péboa, p’t helop’tit’om, p’t’ kasip’- 
t’om, p’w pe:p’wo’omist’omatoy; sb bu- 
busbusin, st{’ ist(’ey, sd dasdasdasti, sh 
ishasé, sk amakiskisi, sk’ dosk’é, sl husla- 
hadi, sm ismadi, sn etatdayomisn4é:, sp 
héspem, sp’ wisp’iltimatoy, ss hoss4, st 
bikistin, st’? bentdst’om, sw huswéyt’oma- 
toy, sy (lisyan); tb humitbé:m, t!’ batt{’3k3, 
id k’otdok’oyin, th tupithahat’omatoy, 
tk lekatkat, tk’ tVotk’oymé4, tl w4sk3twé- 
sk3tlokitt’om, tm hukitmé, tn bok’otn4:ndi, 
tp bend&tpayit{’e, tp’ tVup’itp’itit/é, ts 
yipitsipt’omatoy, tt bok’e:kittit’om, tt’ 
bedok’oywo:mitt’omatoy, tw ba:kitw5:t’- 
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om, ty humityat’d’as; t’m k’f:t’md, t’n 
bat’ni, t’t k’i:t’tit’om, t’t’ bewit’t’om, t’y 
wat{’St’yu; wb lahéwhba:s, wt{’ séwt{’ey, 
wd hipiwdi, wh _ k’slsdawhahdbo, wk 
lilawki:, wk’ to:dawk’dyt’om, wl kawludi, 
wm k’aladawmenim, wn t{’iwni, wp hipi- 
wpé, ws hawsip, wt edawtahé:s, wt’ balé- 
wt’om, ww bal3wwesi, wy k’awyakkatiwé; 
yb etataybé:s, yt{’ madayt{ikt’omatoy, 
yd badaydayné:si, yh bedok’oyhahdt’om, 
yk t{’aykim, yk’ dyk’atim, yl t{’iylal, ym 
badaymént’omatoy, yn bedok’oyni, yp 
bedok’oypi, ys k’uysokim, yt bedok’oytin, 
yt’ amapdyt’om, yw bedok’oywo:non, yy 
tVayyakkadi; V: ae saet{’é, ai banak’éi; 
ati ati; ei haléi, ev dimmeu; oi bonndi; 
9:1 dosti, 0:0 bo:ot’omatoy; ie biey, ii mii, 
io mio; i:0 mi:omist’omdim, 31 bammek3i. 


3.2. S allophones. C: [’] a:’dy, be:u, 
bodok’oyti’omisin, bomi’omisin, ba:sipti’as, 
bo’at(’é, biné’en, dimme’tit’om, do:ti’en, 
d3:’omisweyé:t’omatoy, cehahawa:ki’en, 
eta’et{’é, é’as, hé’asi, heheynd’asi, helu’- 
omisin, ii, k’a:bebé’omisin, k’3’3’sk’3’as, 
mé:’en, mo:d4’omisin, mi’o’dt’om, mi’as, 
panmé’en, wi:’5t’om, wu’tipmdm, iyé’ai. 


4.1. Non-occurrent two consonant se- 
quences. NE: bC; bC; tsC; tjC; dC; dC; 
pC; gC; hts, hd, hh, hk, hl, hs; xC minus 
b; "ts, "d, "h, "k, *m, 5s; °b, *ts, ‘d, ch, °k, 
*m, %s, °w; k!C; iC minus k; ph; p!C; th; 
t!C minus ts,d; ’b, ’d, ’h, ’m, ’s; Cb; Ctj 
minus n; Cd; Cp; Cg; C®; Cx; C*; Ck!; 
Ca; Cp!; Ct!; S: bC; t’C; dC minus d; 
hC; kt’, kp’; k’t’, k’h, k’k, k’l, k’p’, k’s; 
It’; pk, pp’; p’b, p’t{’, p’d, p’h, p’k, p’k’, 
pl, p’p’, p’s, p’y; t’b, t’t{’, t’d, t’h, t’k, 
t’k’, t’l, t’p, t’p’, t’s, t’w; ’C. 


4.2. Maidu NE = S macrophonemes. 
/t/ > NE[t] = S[t*] ~ [t]; /?'/ > NE[t!] = 
S[t’] ~ [t]; /d/ > NE[{d] ~ [d] ~ [p] = 
S[p]; /p/ — NE[p] = S[p*] ~ [p]; /p’/ > 
NE[p!] = Sl[p’] ~ [p]; /b/ — NE[b] ~ 
(b] = S{s]; /k/ — NE[k] ~ [g] = S[k*] ~ 
{k]; /k’/ -— NE[k!] & S[k’] ~ [k]; /ce/ - 
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NE[ts] ~ [c] ~ [tj] = S[t{’] ~ [t§]; /s/ — 
NE{s] = S[s]; /n/ > NEfn] ~ [i] & 
S[n] ~ [n’]; /m/ > NE[m] ~ [A] = S{m] ~ 
[m’); // > NEl]] = Sl] ~ 1) ~ (); /h/ > 
NE{h] ~ [x] ~ [h] ~ [ce] = Sh]; /w/ > 
NE[w] ~ [u] = S{w); /y/ > NEly] ~ 
li] = Sly] ~ [yl]; /i/ > NEfi] ~ [i] = 
Sl~ ~~ fl ~ Ci ~ Pl ~ 
/e/ — NEle] ~ [8] ~ [z] ~ [a] & Se] ~ 
[(e)] ~ [é] ~ Le] ~ [el ~ [e]; /u/ > 
NE[u] ~ [ti] = Sfu] ~ [U] ~ [U] ~ [a] ~ 
('u)] ~ [u’] ~ [u); /o/ > NEfo] ~ [6] ~ 
[4] = Slo] ~ [a] ~ [6] ~ [o] ~ b'] ~ 
[o*]; /a/ — NEfa] = Sfa] ~ [4] ~ [4] ~ 
[a] ~ [a’] ~ [at]; /2e/ > NEf[6] ~ [i] = 
Sli] ~ fi) ~ [i] ~ Wi] ~ [); /s/ > NE[()) 
= S[a] ~ [3] ~ [4] ~ [3] ~ [3] ~ [2] ~ 


[3*]; /:/ > NE[V] & S[V'] ~ [(V>)].° 


5.1. Corpus of loanwords. NE: indyan- 
am Indian; S: amdri P.n. (Andrew); 
Andru, andri-m P.n. (Andrew); anet-im, 
a:nét, a:net-é, a:netim P.n. (Anette); aniyi- 
pe-ti-t’o-ma-toy finger ring; asu:k4 sugar; 
atté, atté-m P.n. (Otto); ayné-m, ayné 
year; a:pel-im apple; bayya seed-ball; ba:ndi 
barn; benk-nd4 bank; be:t6, be:té-m, be:to- 
ni, be:to-pé cane; bil-i, bil-im, bi:1 P.n. 
(Bill); bli:-m P.n. (Blue); bo:s-im boss; 
biksAt buckshot; cayni Chinese; ceriki Chero- 
kee; ce:k-é, cek-é-m, ce:k-é-m, d3ek P.n. 
(Jack); ci:s-i cheese; co:e P.n. (George); 
ca:k-pé, ca:k-A jug; del, de:l, del-i, de:l:f, 
de:l-im P.n. (Dale); dey day; diavlo p.n.; 
digin p.n. (Diggings); dold, dola-naha-f 
dollar; d3akson-im P.n. (Jackson); d3ékab 
P.n. (Jacob); d3ésawey P.n. (Jessaway); 
dz3im P.n. (Jim); elik, elik-e-di, elik-é, 
elik-im P.n. (Alec); espe:l4 spur; é:ko acre; 
é:kon, éko:n P.n. (Acorn); fi:l-im P.n. 
(Field) ; galon-é gallon; go:din-k3-m, go:dn-é, 


6 Harris and Bender (The Phonemes of North 
Carolina Cherokee, IJAL 12.14-21 [1946]) adopt 
/h/ as a devoicer to eliminate certain voiceless 
consonant phonemes. In alternative Maidu analy- 
sis /’/ might be set up, since ’ occurs principally 
V’V, to imply b,d,c (/’p/ — b, /’t/ > d, /"k/ > 
c). Or (e.g.) /bh/, /dh/, /ch/ — p’, t’, k’. 
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go:dn-{, go:dn-im P.n. (Gordon); hakalf:ttu- 
di p.n. (Jacalito) ; hap’-im p.n. (Hop Ranch); 
ha:bri:t-im half breed; hem, he:m P.n. 
(Ham); helle:li-m blacksmith; hénte, he:nté, 
he:nté-m, henchman; héntawn p.n. (Hang- 
town); hép-t’o-m help; hesti:s, hesu:s-é P.n. 
(Jesus); hiksbil-di p.n. (Hicksville); hiksi-di 
p.n. (Hicks’s); hiyé:lG iron; héndot, héndot- 
im, hAndat hundred; hosé, hosé-m, hosé:m 
P.n. (Jose): hospil-di hospital; hu:tel-di 
hotel; hAnta hunter; indyen p.n. (Indian); 
iskohal4, iskohala-di p.n.; iski:]-k’éy-t’o-m 
school; isto:w-i stove ; i:stow4-m store; kahon-i, 
kahon-n& coffin; kale:t4, kale:t4-m wagon; 
kami-no-di p.n. (Camino); kami:s4 shirt; 
kandil4:rio P.n.; kap-i, kap-im cap of a 
gun; kapo:t4, kapo:ta-di coat; kAptin cap- 
tain; kawayti-m, kawayu-mi:-ni, kawayu- 
pé-m, kawd:yi, kawa:yi-m, kawé:yu-ni, 
kawa:yu-pé, kawa:yu-pé-m horse; kawrdé:n 
goat; kaye:tt& crackers; kemp-n& camp; 
keline-di p.n.; kelse-di p.n.; kiwrdnco, 
kiwra:yncu-n4é p.n. (Kew Ranch); ki:lok-é 
p.n. (Kellogg); klinsé:m P.n. (Cleanso); 
kope:t4, kope:t4é-m; kope:t4-n, kopé:ta-né4, 
kope:ta-ni gun; kostal-pé-m, kostal-yo-né- 
t’om sack; ko:pi coffee; ko:s4 clothes; kwin- 
tin p.n.; k’ope:ta-ni, k’ope:ta-pé-n gun; 
lansis French; la:ncu-né ranch; leyk lake; 
le:lot-é, le:lot-im, le:lot-ni railroad; liya:té, 
liya:ta-ni riata; li:blé, li:blé-m, li:ble-ni 
rifle; lo:kfut-n4 p.n.; lo:y4 lawyer; lu:sé-m 
P.n. (Lucy); mayk-im, mayk-in P.n. (Mike); 
ma:ces-{ matches; ma:ndé, mendi, meendi-m 
P.n. (Mandy); maé:tn P.n. (Martin); mey- 
kintay4-m P.n. (McIntyre); mé:fi:ld p.n. 
(Mayfield); mifi:zn-di machine; monisyon-im 
shot (slugs); musu:ri-di p.n. (Missouri); 
mu:l4é mule; 0:d6, o:dé-m gold; o:tomobil- 
é-m automobile; pala:sabil p.n. (Placerville) ; 
pame:l4-m P.n. (Pamela); pantolo:l-di, pan- 
tolo:l-{ pants; pdnyol, panyol-im Mezican; 
papel-i, papel-im, papel-n4 paper; pa:ka, 
pa:k’4, pa:k4-m, pa:k’A-m cow; pele:sti-m, 
pele:sti-t’o-m prison; pesalté-t’o-m weigh; 
pe:s6, pe:so-ce-té, pe:sé-m, pe:sé-n, pe:so- 
ni, pe:so-n4:n, pe:so-ni, pe:so-pé-m, pe:so- 
pé-t’om, pe:so-y4-t’o-m money; pisto:l4, 
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pisto:l4-m, pisto:lé-n, pisto:la-nf, pisto:la- 
pé-m pistol; pi:t-im P.n. (Pete); plesanten- 
im p.n. (Pleasanton); plimus-tim p.n. (Plym- 
outh); po:culay-im Fourth of July; rait-ti-p, 
rait-ti-t’o-m wrile; saklent4, saklenté-m, 
saklenta-n4 p.n. (Sacramento); santiy4, san- 
tiya-m, santi:y4, santi:y4-m watermelon; 
sapa:tu-pé-m shoe; sdyn-t’o-ma-toy sign; 
sa:din-{ sardine; sa:dedé-m Saturday; sa:- 
walu-di, sa:walu-m Saturday; sayd& cider; 
sika:li, sika:lu-n4 cigarelte; singltri: single- 
tree; siya-dék-t’o-m, siya-pé, siya-ti-p, siy4- 
t’o-m, si:ya-bo-d4:n, si:y4-m saddle; somle:- 
la-m, somle:nti hat; steySon-di, steyS-on-im, 
ste:§on p.n. (Station); sult4:nti soldier; sulu:- 
n-di saloon; su:sin-im P.n. (Susan); su:- 
tel-é, su:tel-im P.n. (Sutter); tawa:ku, tawa:- 
ki-m tobacco; taw-ni:n, tawn-di, tawn-f, 
tawn-im, tawn-nié town; tdusen, tdwsen 
thousand; ta:pl4, ta:pl4-m board; te:bol-di 
table; te:nta-n4, te:nta-pé-m store; tilu:kd, 
tili:ku-ni wheat; wake:li-t’o-m, wake:nt, 
wake:rii cowboy; wala-si, wala:si-m, wala: 
su-ni lead (pb); watte:ya-ni pan; waye:nté, 
waye:nté-m whiskey; wain-in, wain-pé-m, 
wayn-i, wayn-ni, wine; wili P.n. (Willy); 
wincest8 Winchester rifle; wiski, wiski-m 
whiskey; wotey4, woteya-ni, woteya-pé, 
woteya-pe-ni bottle; wo:lsa-n4 pocket; yawlé 
devil; ya:t-im yards (measure); Seldine-di 
p.n. (Sheldon).’ 


5.2. Corpus of exclamations. NE: a, aa, 
ai, a:, clik-cuk-coya say ts/ts/, cilcul, ham, 
ha:m, hm, hmm, hnhn, hii:, he:, he:i, ho, 
ho:, Ibl-lbl-Ibl, 0, pi:-wa-dom crying “pi!’’, 
pi:uzno (sung sequence), sif:, si: look!, 
well!, su well! su: well!, weh whee!, we:h, 
WOS-WOS-WOS-WOSs-Wos-Wos-wos exclamation 
connected with P.n. wéswos-im, wo’wo-wo- 
wo-wo-we-te-n crying, yelling: wo-wo-wo- 
wo!; S: 4:, asi, av’dy, paha, ha:, hehé, hé:, 
hi:, hé:, ivf, ‘m'‘m‘m, tiy (with palm 
slapped against protruded lips) shout to 
scare enemy, 8::, A::. 

7QOn Spanish loan problems in American In- 


dian languages see: Y. Malkiel, On Analyzing 
Hispano-Maya Blends, IJAL 14.74-76 (1948). 
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5.3. Corpus of onomatopoeia. S: catatat-ti 
make quick roll with slapstick, calalal-hahd- 
t’o-m make noise of falling shot, cobdpco- 
bép-t’o-ma-toy make sucking noise, das- 
dasdas-ti operate a slapstick, dekkek-ti-t’o- 
ma-toy make sound of wood against wood, 
dopopo (kind of noise), dupup-hahé-t’o-m 


make noise of falling on ground, kakakdw- 
t’o-m make noise of sticks hitting together, 
kAmmal slip, slide of penis (?), k’a’ask’a’as 
make noise of heels on floor, nussusa-ti-t’o-m 
make sound of falling body, samasama have 
flesh quiver when walking, we-hapaps-t’o-m 
stutter, wososo-ni rattle. 


= 
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0. Introduction 

1. The Problem 

1.1. Distributional Contrasts between Pro- 
nominal Sets 

1.2. Relationship to Complete Utterances 

1.3. Tense vs. Aspect. 

2. The Meaning of the Patterns 


0. All the Mayan languages exhibit two 
series of pronouns, and the positions of 
occurrence and restrictions on distribution 
exhibit many similarities. Within each 
language there are certain features of 
distribution which are closely related to 
contrasts in meaning. It is a relatively 
simple task to describe the distributions, 
but it is far more difficult to define the 
subtle semantic distinctions; and without 
some recognition of the meaning of the 
patterns in which the pronominal sets occur 
the description of the Yucatec verb system 
is not complete. This paper is restricted 
solely to the structure of Yucatec. Students 
of Mayan languages will immediately recog- 
nize many parallelisms, but it is not the 
purpose of this paper to formulate any 
scheme of historical development or to 
imply that Yucatec represents an essen- 
tially older form. What we know of the 
Mayan languages would certainly not 
justify any such idea. On the other hand, 
the contrasts are somewhat more readily 
recognized and described in Yucatec. 


1. Yucatec possesses two sets of pro- 
nouns. In order to avoid later complica- 
tions because of nomenclature these may 
be designated as A and B. Set A consists 
of the following: /in/ 1st. pers. sg.; /a/ 
2nd. pers. sg.; /u/ 3rd. pers. sg.; /k/ 1st. 
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pers. pl.; /a ...-6?e3'/ 2nd. pers. pl.; /u 
...-G?op/ 3rd. pers. pl. Set B consists of 
the following: /-en/ 1st. pers. sg.; /-et/ 
2nd. pers. sg.; /-i/ or /-e8/ 3rd. pers. sg.; 
/-6?on/ 1st. pers. pl.; /-6?e8/ 2nd. pers. pl.; 
and /-6?0p/ 3rd. pers. pl. It is evident that 
set A contains in the last two forms (/a 
...6%e8/ and /u ...-6?0p/) combinations 
of set A in the singular with set B in the 
plural. These forms constitute discontinous 
immediate constituents and for the most 
part involve no ambiguities. Since they 
represent certain special problems which 
are not basic to the discussion of the two 
primary sets, no further reference will be 
made to them in this paper. For sake of 
clarity and simplicity only the singular 
forms will be used as illustrative data. 


1.1 The distributional contrasts between 
pronominal sets A and B include a number 
of features: (1) position of occurrence, (2) 
freedom of occurrence, (3) relationship to 
aspect, (4) in transitive verb expressions, 
(5) in intransitive verb expressions, (6) 
in noun and adjective expressions, and (7) 
in passive verb expressions. 

Pronominal forms of set A are preposed* 
to the verb or noun with which they occur, 


1 The suffixes -6?on, -6?e3, and -6?o0p usually 
occur with a “high’”’ tone (basically a stress) on 
the first element. 

2 In certain positions the pronouns in, a, and 
u occur with an initial glottal stop ?in, ?a, and ?u. 
Absence of the glottal stop means that the pro- 
nouns are preceded by an internal juncture. 

’ The suffix -i is the subject form, e.g. pini he 
left, and -e is the object form, e.g. tén in lapse 
I am making him fall. In certain forms the suffixes 
are replaced by zero. 

4 Of course, one minor exception to this occurs 
in those forms consisting of discontinuous imme- 
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while forms of set B are postposed. For 
example, compare ?in wototé my house with 
winiken I am a man, and tan in pin I am 
going with pinen I went. 

The preposed forms of set A are clitics, 
and forms of set B are suffixes. Not only 
may there be in slow speech an open phono- 
iogical juncture between pronouns of set A 
and the following expression, but free forms 
may be introduced between the pronouns 
and the following nouns or verbs. For 
example, the adjective nohot big may occur 
between ?in my and ?otoé house, e.g. ?in 
nohot ?otot my big house.* Similarly, the 
attributive adjective maé?alop good, well 
may occur in the verb phrase t4n in m4?alop 
pin I am going well.’ However, free forms 





diate constituents. However, since the nuclear 
members in these composite forms are preposed, 
it is possible to speak of the entire set A as being 
preposed. This is in contrast with set B, in which 
all constituent members are postposed. 

5 In the orthography employed in this article 
no attempt is made to represent the different 
phonemic junctures in moderate speech, since 
these have not been fully analyzed. The spaces 
between words designate structural junctures. 
That is to say, a space means that the isolated 
items are best described in terms of a syntactic 
distribution and not a morphological one. A 
strictly phonemic writing of the expression t4n 
in pin I am going spoken at normal rate of utter- 
ance would be tdninpin, since there are no pho- 
nemic junctures to break the form. However, for 
the sake of clarity in describing the structure of 
the Yucatec verb it is preferable to write struc- 
tural junctures. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that in slow speech phonemic open junctures do 
occur at each point of a structural juncture (indi- 
cated here by a space). However, in such slow 
speech there is never an open juncture between 
stems and suffixes of set B. 

6 The w- in the form ?in wotoc my house is a 
sandhi form occurring with words beginning with 
glottal stop (there are no phrase-initial vowels) 
and immediately preceded by the pronouns ?in 
I or my and ?a you or your. An initial y- sandhi 
form occurs after the pronoun ?u he or his, e.g. 
?u yotoe his house. 

7 The occurrence of such modifiers between the 
subject pronoun and the verb is not common, but 
in noun expressions the qualitative modifiers 
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never occur between the verb, noun, or 
adjective nucleus and a pronoun of set B. 

In discussing these pronominal morphemes 
with non-linguistically trained native speak- 
ers one can readily obtain the meanings for 
the pronouns of set A, but the pronouns of 
set B cannot be recognized when spoken in 
isolation. The pronouns of set A are not the 
forms which occur in isolation as complete 
utterances, but native speakers readily 
identify the forms of set A, while those of 
set B appear to have meaning only when 
occurring in combinations. 

The occurrence of set A or B is definitely 
related to certain aspectual contrasts. For 
example, m4?alop in pin I go well contrasts 
with mé?alop pinen I went well. The differ- 
ence here is not one of tense, as the English 
translation would seem to imply, for both 
phrases may occur with the particle k4?ati, 
which places the action in past time. Hence, 
mé?alop in pin k4?ati and m4?alop pinen 
k4?ati would both be translated as I went 
well, but the English translation does not 
indicate the basic aspectual contrast. The 
forms within J of set A indicate that the 
subject actively participates in the action. 
The forms with -en I of set B indicate that 
the subject is in a state of having performed 
an action. In this latter instance the sub- 
ject’s participation in the action is left 
entirely to the context. The significance of 
the form pinen J went is simply that a first 
person subject exists in a state of having 
gone. For the Yucatec speaker the form 
pinen I went is more or less timeless, even 
as winiken J am a man is essentially time- 
less, but generally translated by a present- 
tense expression, unless, of course, it occurs 
with the particle k4?ati, in which case the 
time is past. Nevertheless, the state of being 
a man, as expressed in winiken, is completed, 
and in this respect pinen J went and winiken 
I am a man are essentially parallel despite 
the difference in the translations. Other 





normally occur between the possessive pronoun 
and the noun head. 
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aspectual distinctions will be noted below, 
but this distinction between active partici- 
pation in ar action and one’s relationship 
to a state of having completed an action is 
basic to all other aspectual contrasts. 

In transitive verb expressions pronominal 
forms of set A constitute the subjects, and 
forms of set B constitute the objects. 
Examples: tén u pisken he is carrying me, 
tén in tanket I am talking to you (sg.), tan 
u yahsiké?eS he is awakening you (pl.).8 

In intransitive verb expressions pro- 
nominal forms of sets A and B occur as 
subjects. When forms A occur, the subject 
is actively participating in an action, e.g. 
kin tan I habitually talk, tén in tan (or in 
optionally contracted form tin tan) I am 
talking, pin in tane I will speak to him, 
m4?alop in tan I speak well, mantaé in 
tan I always talk. All of these expressions 
(except the third, which is future) may be 
related to past time by the occurrence of 
k&?ati. When forms of set B occur, the 
subject is regarded as being in a state of 
having completed an action, e.g. lipen J 
fell, or more correctly, I am fallen lupet you 
(sg.) fell or are fallen, hani he ate. Note 
that these expressions, which are regularly 
translated by verbs in the past tense, can 
nevertheless be followed by kaé?adi. This 
temporal particle k4?adi is not tautological 
from the standpoint of Yacatec; the verb 
forms as such are simply timeless. 

In expressions of which. nouns or ad- 
jectives constitute the nuclei, pronominal 
forms of set A indicate possession and those 
of set B indicate subjects of states of being. 
Pronouns of set A occur with nouns; pro- 
nouns of set B occur with nouns and ad- 
jectives. Compare the following: ?in wotoé 


8 Transitive verbs occurring in phrases with the 
particle tan have a suffix -k. This is also true of 
verb expressions containing the clitic k-, meaning 
habitual action, e.g. ku pisken he habitually lifts 
me. However, when preceded by t-, a particle of 
completed (occurring with transitive verb expres- 
sions) past action, and by pin, a particle of future, 
action, verbs do not occur with the -k suffix. exg. 
tu pisen he lified me and pin u pisen he will lift me. 
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my house and winiken I am a person; ?a 
hanal your (sg.) food and si‘pet you (sg.) 
are a man; and ?u kaS his hen and ha¢uc 
at is pretty.® 

In passive verb expressions both sets of 
pronouns occur. The most common patterns 
are with set B: pisi?anen I have been carried, 
pisé?apen I was carried, and pin pish?aken 
I am going to be carried. With set A the 
following types of forms occur: kin pis4?al 
I am habitually carried and t4n in pis4?al 
I am being carried. The English translations 
of these expressions do not clearly indicate 
the basic differences in meaning. The forms 
with set B denote primarily states of being 
resulting from an action, of which the 
subject is the goal. This distinction is 
brought out more clearly by the customary 
translations of the following two forms in 
Spanish: lupé?anen estoy cazdo (literally, 
I am fallen) and tdn in lips4?al me estén 
tumbando (literally, they are making me fall). 
Of course, in the last example there is 
actually no third person plural subject. 
The pronoun /in/ I is the subject, but the 
Spanish translation indicates that in the 
first instance the subject is in a state of 
having fallen, but in the second example 
the subject is involved in the actual process 
of being made to fall. In these forms the 
occurrence of the causative suffix -s in the 
second example may appear to be respon- 
sible for the distinction in meaning, but a 
similar distinction may be found in the 
forms pis4?anen, translatable in Spanish 
as estoy llevado (in English, I am carried), 
and tin in pis4?al, translated in Spanish as 
me estdn llevando (in English, they are carry- 
ing me). These translations do not fully 
represent the meaning of the original, but 
they do point to a basic contrast, namely, 
that with set A the subject is participating 
directly in the action, while with set B 
the subject is regarded as one existing in a 
state of having undergone a particular 
action. 


®The third person singular subject in such a 
form is zero. 
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1.2. In order to understand fully the 
parallelism between the various structures 
just described in section 1.1, it is important 
to note the relationship of these construc- 
tions to complete utterances in the lan- 
guage. A verb, noun, or adjective nucleus 
with a pronoun of set B as subject may 
constitute a complete utterance. However, 
pronouns of set A with a following verb or 
noun never constitute a complete utterance. 
There must always be some preceding con- 
stituent. For example, pinen J went may 
constitute a sentence, but in pin is only a 
phrase, and must be preceded by some 
particle or adjective, e.g. kin pin I habit- 
ually go, ma?alop in pin I go well, sep in 
pin I go fast, San in pin I go slow, suk in 
pin I am accustomed to going. These verb 
expressions parallel completely the noun 
expressions. For example, ?in wotoé my 
house is not a sentence, but m4?alop in 
wotot my house is good is a sentence. With 
such distributional evidence as this, in 
which m4?alop in pin I go well and m4?alop 
in wotot my house is good show such com- 
plete structural parallelism, it is impossible 
to discount completely an important genetic 
or analogic relationship. 


1.3. From the evidence of section 1.1 it 
should be fully evident that the Yucatec 
verb forms reflect aspect and not tense. 
Practically any form can be associated 
with past time by the simple addition of 
kA4?ati, which may occur not only with 
forms normally translated by English pres- 
ent-tense verbs, e.g. tan in pin J am going 
and kin pin J habitually go, and pisa?anen 
I am carried, but also with forms generally 
translated by past tense forms, e.g. pisa?- 
apen I was carried, tu pisen he took me. 
The verbs are basically aspectual, and the 
temporal words indicate time. The particle 
k4?ati does not, however, occur with ex- 
pressions introduced by the future particle 
pin. However, as indicated in section 1.2., 
the future particle pin is parallel to other 
preposed particles such as k- habitually, 
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mA?alop well, sep fast, San slow, and suk ac- 
customed.'° 


2. The differences in sets of pronouns 
and in positions of occurrence evidently 
reflect certain semantic contrasts. Analogical 
developments have apparently resulted in 
the obscuring of certain relationships, but 
the evidence is sufficiently plain for one to 
state the broad outlines of the structure. 

The predominate patterns consist of (1) 
formations with set A, in which the pro- 
nouns identify the controlling participant 
of a process or an object, e.g. transitive 
verb expression tin lipset J made you (sg.) 
fall, intransitive verb expression tan in 
pin I am going, noun expression ?in wototé 
my house, and (2) formations with set B, 
in which the pronouns identify the non- 
controlling participant of a process or a 
state, e.g. transitive verb expression ta 
lipsen you (sg.) made me fall, passive verb 
expression lup4?anen J am fallen, intran- 
sitive verbs of state pinen I went, noun 
expression winiken J am G man, and ad- 
jective expression éaken J am red. Up to 
this point there is a clear-cut distinction 
between the so-called “actor” and “goal” 
constituents, and if there were no more 
evidence than this we might be inclined to 
describe the semantic differences in these 
contrastive patterns on the basis of the 
different pronominal forms. But this is not 
sufficient, for the relative positions of the 
constituent parts constitute a meaning 
factor. For example, on the basis of the 
predominant patterns we would expect 
passive verb expressions to have a subject 
expression of set B, but in one construc- 
tion the subject is expressed by a pronoun 
of set A, e.g. tan in pisi?] I am being carried. 
It should be noted that verb expressions 
with subjects of set A all designate processes, 
and verb expressions with subjects of set B 
all designate states. The one way in which 

10 In place of pin some future expressions em- 


ploy a paraphrastic structure with the auxiliary 
verb pin go. 


‘ 
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the language could form a verb expression 
with a subject as the goal of an active 
process would be means of an intersection 
of the two principal patterns. This is 
precisely what has happened in the form 
tan in pisi?l I am being carried. 

Some persons may be inclined to object 
to the manner in which we have combined 
subject and possessive pronouns in set A 
and subject and object pronouns in set B. 
Such objections only reflect difficulties 
imposed by English as a medium of trans- 
lation. However, in order to describe the 
scientific basis for such groupings of what 
appear to be semantically different forms, 
we may set up sememes for each pronoun 
and state that each sememe consists of 
allosememes. For example, the principal 
allosemes of -en are (1) goal of transitive 
and passive verbs, and (2) subject of states 
of being. The principal allosemes of in are 
(1) subject of a process, (2) possessor of an 
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object, and (3) object of a process. If by 
means of some generalizing terms such as 
“controlling participant” or “noncontrolling 
participant”? we can describe some common 
denominator of meaning in two or more 
structures, well and good; but if, on the 
other hand, we must set up several se- 
mantically related allosemes which reflect 
different distributional patterns, we have 
fulfilled the basic requirements of our 
descriptive procedures. In other words, it 
is not necessary to postulate a central core 
of meaning (a basic alloseme) and relate 
peripheries to it, any more than we must 
always set up a basic allomorph and relate 
all allomorphs to it. Whether or not we 
succeed in discovering a “‘core of meaning” 
is immaterial to the more fundamental 
problem of establishing sets of related 
allosemes which reflect structural distribu- 
tions. 
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1. Introduction to segmental phonemes 

1.1 Consonants 

1.2 Vowels 

2. Introduction to suprasegmental pho- 
nemes 

2.1 Nasalization 

2.2 Stress 

2.3 Tone 

3. Distribution of phonemes 

3.1 Consonants 

3.2 Vowels 


1. The segmental phonemes include fif- 
teen consonants and six vowels. (The supra- 
segmental phonemes are nasalization, stress, 
and restricted high tone.) Words are cited 
in phonemic shape; also they are cited with 
phonetic detail of one phoneme enclosed in 
brackets, while the other phonemes are 
given without such detail. Thus, ima 
= i[m>Ja tiny ant. 


1 Cashibo is a member of the Pano family of 
languages, centered in the jungle region of Peru, 
and extending over the border into Brazil, and 
Bolivia. The Cashibo speakers live in Peru along 
the Aguaitia River and some of its tributaries, in- 
cluding the Shambuyacu, the location in which the 
author did her field work. The Cashibo tribe is 
comprised of a few hundred families sporadically 
scattered along the rivers. The data for this paper 
were gathered first at a military school near Lima 
from Gregorio Estrella, a Cashibo youth, and 
later supplemented by three field trips to the tribe 
totaling about eighteen months. The field work 
was done in collaboration with Gloria Gray, under 
the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics. 

One of the pan-Pano linguistic features seems 
to be a nasal allophone actualized with a stop 
off-glide. See Henry Osborn for Amahuaca, IJAL 
14.188-90 (1948). Compare also non-Pano lan- 
guage with similar allophone, Jules Henry for 
Kaingang of southern Brazil, IJAL 14.194-204 
(1948). 


1.1 The consonant phonemes may be 
presented in four series in terms of articula- 
tion from front to back: 


bilabial alveolar alveopalatal velar gotta! 
stops p tac @ ke k ? 
fricatives bb? 8 | 
nasals m n fi 
vibrant r 


The bilabials are labialized before central 
high vowel /i/; with a very few speakers 
/b/ is also slightly labialized before /a/: 
pi- = [p*]i- wndress; bici = [B*]ici other; 
mii- = [m*Jii- touch, handle; baka = [8*Jaka 
or [S]aka river. In other positions /p/, /b/, 
/m/ appear as [p], [8], [m]: kapa squzrrel; 
bimi fruit; mita rains. 

The stops /t/ and /k/ are unreleased in 
word final position, as in: ? at do (zt)!; ?ak 
done. They are released in other positions, 
as in kana big parrot; tita mother. 

A perceptible y-glide appears after /¢/ 
and /8/ when these consonants occur be- 
fore the vowel /a/. The fricative /8/ is 
also palatalized before vowel /o/. After /é/ 
(kata = ka[é’] a chicha), the palatalization 
is scarcely perceptible; it is relatively 
strong after /S/ (?a84 = ?a[8*]4 frog, Soko 
= [S]oko cat). Before other vowels /é/ 
and /8/ appear without y-glide: bati mos- 
quito net; éoki small parrot; Siki corn cob. 

Of the remaining stops, the labialized 
/k*/ appears always as [k*], the glottal 
stop as |?], and the affricate stop /c/ as 
[c], that is, [ts]: k*ibi mouth; ?ino wi? lcat; 
baci egg. 

Before certain vowels /8/ is subject to 
palatalization (see above). However, all 
the sibilants /s/, /8/, and /§$/ have voiced 


2 /b/ is phonetically a voiced fricative [8]; the 
phonemes /c/ and /é/ are phonetic affricates 
(/c/ = [ts], /¢/ = [t8]), but count phonemically 
as stops in Cashibo, and are so called in this paper. 
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free variants [z], [2], and [%] respectively, as a voiced velar fricative: naij = na[y]j 
between vowels: pi-isa tanj = pi-i[zja tanj cultivate; bij = [6*y]i bring. 
or pi-i[s]a tanj want to eat. The low front vowel /e/ is mid open 
The nasals /m/ and /n/ are produced vowel [e]. Vowel /e/ is produced with slight 
with a stop release in some word medial pharyngeal contraction in some speakers. 
occurrences before | oral vowels: pino = The phoneme itself, with or without pharyn- 
pi{n“Jo humming-bird; bomi = bo[m?*]i geal contraction, is of infrequent occurrence. 
kind of palm. Compare /m/ and /n/ be- Examples are mee earth; k*ee Aguaitta 
fore nasalized vowels where they. appear Rives. 
“an a te _ tg kviinj _ _— The three vowels mentioned above have 
se & by weston n some word media" each more than one phonetic value; in 
ore oral vowels /m/ and /n/ appear ‘ 
as [m] and [n]: opi-ma not preity; ?i-niti to pres raped: s /of, /o/ - eae ingle pho- 
spend the night. (It so happens that the only pavrendievad Ps = to — 
nevel ncn tly Ny ig a rono snake; fioo wild hog. For further distri- 
kers [m] and [n] word medial before oral vowels butions, see 3.2. 
/a/: are clitic initial). The nasal /ii/, however, — 
ther: appears only as [fi], where one might expect 2. In the description of suprasegmental 
lales = step cadena: a0: nile the athien nanaler phonemes (nasalization, stress, high tone), 
/b/, pifig arm; afio what? All nasals appear V indicates any vowel and C any conso- 
rrel; phonetically as simple nasal consonants ™#"t- 
; in word initial position: mani metal; nasiti ites i 
d in | to bathe; figki lizard. 2.1. Nasalization is here taken as a supra- 
?ak The vibrant /r/ is a voiced flap, as in segmental phoneme. As such it combines 
ons, riti to knock down, kill; mard§ kind of plant. with oy" of the “7 oral vowels. (Another 
way of describing the matter would be to 
/é/ 1.2. The six vowel phonemes form a set up twelve phonemic vowels, of which 
be- high-low contrast in front, central, and back six are nasalized.) Examples are: tagé- 
/ is positions; front (high /i/, low /e/) and tilt; titG windpipe; i§4 fire; meg by way of 
/é/ central (high /i/, low /a/) vowels are un- the earth; fia{ tick; $02 guacamaco. Nasal- 
= rounded; back vowels (high /o/, low /o/) ized vowels are less frequent than oral 
are rounded. vowels (q. v. 1.2 and other parts of this 
yr ~The front vowel /i/ is pronounced [i] in paper). , s 
wha two words: %iké6 = &filké wild banana, Nasalized vowels may be actualized as 
%o8iti = Pod[r|ti dog. (These are possible above, or as a sequence of oral vowel plus 
sail borrowings from Shipibo, where /i/ fre- homorganic nasal consonant before a stop, 
tal quently is {1]). There is no contrast in other 8 [Vm] before /p/, [Vn] before /t/, and 
words and therefore [1] is not a new pho- [Vp] before /k/. Compare bog- = bo[4]- 
; neme. Thus, otherwise /i/ appears [i]: carry away and bog-pati = bo[4m]-pati 
pat; Siki corn; bimi fruit. to carry down; bogti = bo[an]ti to carry away; 
- The vowel /i/ is most often heard central bogki = bolapJki carried away. In utterance 
all and unrounded. In some speakers the lip- final, nasalized vowels may be actualized 
- spreading is quite pronounced and the as such or as [Vn]: kg = kv[q] or k*[an] 
tongue position well forward; in others the 0! In all sequences noted of VV in which 
een lips are relaxed, and the tongue position the first V is both stressed and nasalized, 
ally farther back. Between vowels, especially the second V is also nasalized: ta§dq big 
per. preceding vowel /i/, /i/ is sometimes heard deer; kvaqS{ (he) went just now. 
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2.2 Stress like nasalization is taken as a 
suprasegmental phoneme, strong stress be- 
ing in contrast with weak stress. Phonemic 
strong stress is accompanied by non-pho- 
nemic high tone. There are three ways of 
indicating strong stress on words in isola- 
tion: where no stress diacritic is used, this 
is to indicate that strong stress is on the 
first syllable; otherwise it is specifically 
marked on any other vowel (non-initial). 
However, in some words of more than three 
syllables, there may be initial as well as 
medial strong stress, in which case both 
are marked. Both nasalized vowels and 
oral vowels may appear stressed, and show 
a contrast as the following: gigi = [Si8i] 
kind of bird, $i8i kind of tree; ?oto = [?éto] 
moth, ?ot6 tumbo (kind of fruit); fina = 
[Sina] worm, Sind huabas (kind of fruit); 
kana = [kdna] big parrot, kan4 lightning; 
takati = [tdkati] to chew, takAti to trip and 
fail. 

Strong stress is found to occur only on 
the first or second vowel of isolated words 
with two or with three vowels (see above). 
Words in isolation almost always contain 
at least two vowels, which may be con- 
tiguous, forming clusters. 

In identical VV the cluster may be pho- 
netically a continuous long vowel or two 
rearticulated identical vowels. Strong stress 
may be either on the first or on the second 
vowel. The two stress patterns thus may 
produce phoneticaily two types of glides, 
downward and upward: too = [tdo] cane, 
tod kind of palm; $90 = [850] bone; ?05 
tapir; boo = [bdo] hair; naa = [nda] nest. 

In non-identical VV, as with identical 
VV, strong stress occurs on either the first 
or the second vowel, and may result in 
downward and upward glides: gai = [8éi] 
turtle; fia{ tick. 

Words in isolation infrequently contain 
a single vowel, which if oral is followed 
by a consonant, and if nasal may actualize 
as [Vn]. Such single words carry strong 
stress as part of predictable intonation pat- 
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tern: ?at = [?4t] do (it)! ?it = 
k”a = [kg] or [k*4n] go! 

In isolated words containing more than 
three vowels, strong stress may fall on any 
one, or more than one, of the vowels except 
the final one: citikirikiti [citikirikiti] belt; 
pikara-tikikibi day after tomorrow. 


[Pit] stay! 


2.3. High tone is phonemic, in very re- 
stricted distribution.* High tone and strong 
stress phoneme never fall on the same vowel. 
High tone occurs only with vowel /j/ and 
only in utterance final: abat{ (he) runs; 
abéasi (he) ran just now; pij (he) eats; 
pli-m{ (he) does not eat; pias} (he) ate just 
now; pid9sj (he) ate yesterday. Contrastive 
examples with vowel /j/ without high tone 
but utterance final are: abati (J, you) run; 
?ai (I, you) do; pij (I, you) eat. (It so happens 
that the high toneme is not only restricted 
positionally as indicated, but itself may 
constitute a single morpheme.) 


3. Under 1 and 2 above, allophonic 
distributions were treated in reference to 
given phonemes. We now treat distribution 
of phonemes in reference to word matrix 
and utterance matrix. 


3.1. Some stops (p, t, c, ¢) and one frica- 
tive (b) appear in sequence CV in which 
V is any vowel other than /e/: piti food, 
piti to undress, pono vein, pabi ear, fiap$a 
kind of fish; tomi kind of parrot, tis& nape 
of neck; cipa resin, caca kind of fish; tona 
monkey, itibi kind of tree; bona big ant, 
bina wasp. 


’ The diacritic employed for this phonemic high 
tone is the reverse wedge placed over the vowel 
bearing a contrastive high tone. In terms of pho- 
netic high, however, a strong stressed vowel is, as 
mentioned, also high. In a given word, therefore, 
there will be a high tone (contrasting strong stress) 
on a V preceding the final V in words of more than 
one V; thereafter the tone will remain high be- 
tween the V with phonemic stress and the V with 
high tone. V with high tone serves to keep the 
tone high from the stressed vowel on; without 
final high tone, the tones descend after phonemic 
stress. 
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In the sequence CV in which C is /§/, 
V may be any vowel other than /i/: gina 
worm; %obo house; Seena a man’s name; 
§ano woman; $09 guacamayo. 

In the sequence CV in which C is /k”/, 
V is restricted to /i/ or /a/ or /e/: k*iéti 
to pierce; k¥ati to hear; k”ee Aguaitia River. 

In the sequence CV in which C is any 
consonant other than those noted ‘(that is 
when C is k, ?, s, 8, m, n, fi, r), V may be 
any vowel (no restriction). Some examples 
are: kini corral; ?eeti to devour; sano delicious; 
Sapi crayfish; nami meat; iiod kind of plant; 
risk small plant. 

All C occur in word initial, and /?/ is 
restricted to word initial; other than /?/ 
all C occur in word medial; only a few C 
appear in utternace final, namely, /s, 8, §, 
t, k/, and of these only /s, 8, §/ appear in 
word final when the word is in utterance 
medial: fiais small animal; bipi8 guayava; 
kaSais lungs. 

The cluster CC in word medial marks 
syllabic boundary, the first C closing the 
prior syllable, the second C beginning the 
following syllable. In such CC the first is 
a voiceless frieative; the second C is almost 
any other C. Compatible clusters are listed 
in the chart that follows: 








| ot ke Se mS OS 
8 sp st sk” sk sb sm sn sii sr 
8 ’p &t Sk¥ Sk Sb Ss Sm Sn Sf Sr 
8 Bp §t 8k ’k Sb = §m Fn FH Gr 





Examples of CC in words are: ?ispa star; 
tistati to cut hair; paisk”e right fin; ?isko 
kind of oriole; is-bicini come from seeing; 
k*a-kasmati cannot hear; matds-niti to nail 
at night; kamisfio with the edible root; mais- 
ribi ants also; ?i8pi small black monkey; 
kisté thick; niS-kY¥acini come from being 
angry; niski angry; niS-baiti to be angry 
much of the day; tai&-sa like the arrow shaft; 
ismi kind of bird; totiSno on the plant; 
taisno along with the arrow shaft; tai8-ribi 
arrow shaft also; kiSp4 sliver-like stick; 
kast& tan color; masgti§-k¥acini come from 
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being cold; pag$ko side branch; aSbi kind of 
tree; ?o0$-miti to put to sleep; ?0§-niti to sleep 
at night; ?amASsiio along with the small plant; 
micég-ribi you (pl.) also. 


3.2. One oral vowel has been found only 
in word medial and in word final, namely, 
/e/; other vowels occur also in word initial: 
itA$ leg; ini here; omé kind of frog; andka 
minor (kinship term); 0; make; bimi fruit; 
niti day; éona monkey; mee earth; nodsi 
banana; boo kind of parrot. 

The less frequent nasalized vowels are 
more limited in distribution than oral 
vowels. /e/ occurs word final; /i, i, 9, a/ 
occur in word initial; these and also /9/ 
occur in word medial and final: 168 any 
white-tailed animal; j§4 fire; gt kind of 
tree; asiti to clean out bowel with length of 
forefinger; niti to pull tight; majq swept; 
éaSdq big deer; ta§ati to tilt; k*i$a inclined; 
kik{ forked post; mik{ hand; ?ing by the 
wildcat; meé by way of the land; $05 guaca- 
mayo. 

Two-vowel clusters within words are 
common. The stress may be on the first or 
second of the vowels. 


3.2.1. When the stress is on the first 
vowel, the following combinations of two 
oral vowels are found: ii, ii, io, ia; ii, ii, 
io, ia, 19; Oi, Oi, 00, 0a; e0, ee; ai, ai, a0, aa; 
i, 90. Examples of these clusters in words 
are: nimi-ira very deep, ?ii heavy, tio cicada 
insect, pia arrow; pii leaf, biiti am sleepy, 
?io bigness, nia kind of bird, ?orakfo-bi 
from far; boi kind of tree; roi stone, koo pus, 
éoa clay; kYeoka name of a river, ?eeti to 
swallow; bai road, path, Sai turtle, bimdénao 
in front, naa nest, oi-sa tan] want to make, 
kooki sprouted. 

The following clusters of two nasalized 
vowels have been found: ii, ia; ij, ja, i2; 
Qi, 08; ai, 44; 22. Examples of these clus- 
ters in words are: njjsaq pulled tight a few 
days ago, njasj (he) pulled (the rope) tight 
just now; rijSaas{ (he) ground a few days 
ago, riasi (he) grownd just now, nanjo kind 
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of tree; soigaa sawed a few days ago, ta8dq 
big deer; najgaq placed a few days ago; 
kraasj (he) went just now; isho saw yesterday. 

The following clusters of oral V plus 
nasalized V are found: ij, ij, oj, aj, oi, ag; 
do, make, 2i make; fiokéa asked just now. 
(VV clusters have been found only utter- 
ance final.) 


3.2.2. When the strong stress is on the 
second vowel, the following combinations 
of two oral vowels are found: if, id, id, id; 
if, if, 16, 14, 15; od; af, af, a4; of, 05. Examples 
in words are: tifs-kiti to swell, ti6§ white- 
tailed animal, ?i&ti to carry over shoulder, 
i5 new; niiS savory, iis-kiti to dry, bidti to 
fell, pids-kiti to emerge, §i5§ kind of tree; 
fio& kind of plant; mais kind of ant, safti to 
be hidden, éa&ti to gather fruit; Soina name 
of river, 95 tapir. 

The following clusters of oral plus nasal- 
ized vowels have been found: if, ij, i¢; if, 
il, 16, 1; of, of; e€; af, ai, ad, ag; 0§. Ex- 
amples in words are: ?4ro-kijti help to cook, 
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nij earthquake, ?i4 mudhole; k*ijsati to make 
all, nijti burn (transitive), bidé tears, k*idti 
io incline, slant; bofti to carry by, bogti to 
carry away; k*eé by the Aguaitia River; baj 
kind of fish, kajti to stir, pad bread-fruit tree, 
pad bread, &0$ kind of fish. 

One cluster of nasalized plus oral vowels 
has been found, namely, i6, as in j6§ any 
white-tailed animal. 


3.2.3. Clusters of more than two vowels 
appear less systematic than the VV clusters 
noted above. Three-vowel clusters are very 
frequent. The stress may be on the first or 
second vowel. Examples of VVV in words 
are: piia he who is eating; ?idi§§q carried 
over shoulder a few days ago; ?idakis{ (he) 
carried over shoulder long ago; meeo down; 
ee] swallow; Peeisda swallowed a few days 
ago; banafa he who is talking; naij cultivate; 
bidjsdas] (he) shed tears a few days ago; 
bidis4asj (he) felled the other day. 

Four- and even five-vowel clusters are 
possible: kvaidasj (he) played yesterday; 
cidig group of cicadas; paidia it is hurting 
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INDIAN STREAM-NAMES IN GEORGIA II 


Wiuiram A. READ 


Miami, FLoripa 


ALACOOCHEE. A river in Irwin county. 
1823 Tanner Map of Georgia and Alabama: 
Alacoochee. If this name is authentic, it 
probably means Little Potato, the source 
being Creek ahalak potato and -uchi little. 
Ahalak is a variant of aha. I surmise, how- 
ever, that Alacoochee is actually intended 
for Willacoochee, the name of a creek in 
Irwin county; for I have been reliably in- 
formed that Alacoochee as the name of a 
stream is never heard in the southern part 
of the state.! Willacoochee is composed of 
Creek wi- water, lako big, and -uchi little— 
that is, Little River. A by-form Withlacoo- 
chee designates a river flowing through 
southern Georgia and uniting with the 
Suwannee at Ellaville, Madison county, 
Florida. The letters -thl- in Withlacoochee 
indicate an attempt to reproduce the 
voiceless | of tako. 

ALAPAHA. A river in southern Georgia, 
uniting with the Suwannee at Nobles 
Ferry about 20 miles southwest of Jasper, 
in Hamilton county, Florida. 1823 Tanner 
Map: Alapaha R. Alapaha-Talofa was a 
former Seminole settlement in Hamilton 
county. Talofa is from Creek talofa town. 
Alapaha is a Creek loan from Timucua ara 
bear and paha house or lodge, with substitu- 
tion of 1 for r.2 The name designates a 
lodge belonging to the bear clan—in Timu- 
cua, ara hasomi. Paha seems to merit an 
explanatory comment. It is apparently 
related to bohio (buhio) of Island Arawak 
and Arawak of the mainland, whence 
American Spanish has borrowed bohio 
(buhio). V4zquez de Espinosa, in his de- 


1 TI wish to express again my indebtedness to 
those persons and firms whose names are cited in a 
former article of mine; see IJAL 15. 128-132 (1949). 

? Cf. J. R. Swanton, in American Speech, Oc- 
tober, 1934, p. 219. 


scription of the country near the river 
Marafién, mentions bohio, “which means 
house.”* Quandt records ubannabuhu as 
Arawak for eine Hiitte—literally, a hut 
thatched with leaves.‘ Martius renders 
domus by Arawak bahi, bahii, boa, and 
bohio (Taino). Leo Wiener errs, I think, 
in deriving Amer. -Sp. bohio from a Man- 
dingo dialect.’ If bohio had been brought 
by slave traders from Africa to the New 
World, this term should in all likelihood 
have appeared in Brazilian Portuguese. In 
that language, however, it is mocambo and 
quilombo, both of African origin, which 
signify huts for fugitive slaves. 

ALAPAHOOCHEE. My thanks are due 
to John A. McLeod, postmaster at Val- 
dosta, Ga., for the following note of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1950, on the location of this stream: 

“Mud Swamp and Grand Bay unite 
about 10 miles southeast of Valdosta to 
form the Alapahoochee River, which runs 
into the Alapaha at the Georgia-Florida 
line.” 

1849 George White Statistics of the State 
of Georgia (Savannah) 385: Allapahoochee. 
This name is composed of Alapaha, q. v., 
and the Creek suffix -uchi—hence the 
meaning Little Alapaha. 

AMICALOLA. A name applied to a 
stream—Little Amicalola River, the source 


3 Compendium and Description of the West 
Indies. By Antonio Vazquez de Espinosa. Trans- 
lated by- Charles Upson Clark. Washington: 
Smithsonian Misc. Collections, vol. 102, Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, p. 415. 

4 Nachricht von der Arzwackischen Sprache. 
Leipzig, ed. Platzmann, 1900, p. 21. 

5 Wortersammlung Brasilianischér Sprachen. 
Leipzig, 1867, pp. 308, 315. 

6 Africa and the Discovery of America 1.71 
Philadelphia: Innes & Sons, 1920. Cited by per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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of Amicalola Falls and Amicalola Lake in 
Dawson County. In this area there is 
another stream known as Big Amicalola 
River. 1849 White op. cit. 390: Amicalolah 
(Creek). Amicalola is derived from Cherokee 
ama water and kalola tumbling. 

APALACHEE. A river joining the Oconee 
on the southeastern boundary of Morgan 
County. Apalachee is the name of a Muskho- 
gean tribe formerly occupying the region 
north of Apalachee Bay, Florida. De Soto 
visited the mighty province of “Apalache” 
in 1539.7 It is doubtful whether this name 
should be traced to Choctaw apelachi 
helpers, allies, or to Hitchiti apalahchi 
those on the other side. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE. A _ well-known 
river of northern and western Georgia, 
uniting with the Flint to form the Apalachi- 
cola River of northwestern Florida. 

“The name of this river is from Chatto 
a stone; and ho-che, marked or flowered; 
there being rocks of that description in 
the river, above HO-ith-le-ti-gau, at the 
old Town Chattohoche.’’* The name would 
now be written Chato Huchi (or Hochi) in 
the language of the Creeks. 1818 Early 
Map of Georgia: Chattohochee “flowered 
stone.” 

East of Mandos, on the Amazon River, 
there is a town with an Indian name similar 
in meaning to that of Chattahochee: 
Itacoatiara, from Tupi ita rock and cuatiara 
painted or inscribed. 

CHATTOOGA. 1. A headstream of Sa- 
vannah River, on the boundary between 
Georgia and South Carolina. 2. A river in 
northwestern Georgia, flowing into the 
Coosa in Cherokee County, Alabama. 
Swanton offers the plausible suggestion 
that the name may originally have been 
Creek, in the sense of “full of rocks,” from 
chato rocks and the collective suffix -algi, 


7 See E. G. Bourne, Narratives of the Career of 
Hernando de Soto (New York, 1904), 2.73. 

8 Benj. Hawkins, A Sketch of the Creek Coun- 
try in 1798 and 99 (Georgia Hist. Soc. Colls., Vol. 
III, Savannah, 1848), 52. 
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which sometimes loses its 1.9 Efforts to 
interpret the name in Cherokee are futile. 

CHAUGA. A stream tributary to the 
Oconee river in Oconee County. 1892 and 
1921 U. S. Geol. Survey Walhalla Sheet: 
Chauga. I take Chauga for an alteration 
of Creek chahki shoal. There is a Shoal 
Creek in the adjoining county of Clarke, 
according to White, op. cit. 179; and the 
village of North High Shoals is situated at 
the point where the counties of Oconee and 
Morgan unite. The shift of chahki to 
Chauga is not incredible. The reliable 
Benj. Hawkins heard Creek achaki beloved 
as chaugo.!° 


CHICKAMAUGA. A creek in Walker 


County, entering the Tennessee River 
several miles northeast of Chattanooga, 
in Hamilton County, Tennessee. This creek 
is known locally as South Chickamauga, 
and its three branches are called East, 
West, and Little Chickamauga, respec- 
tively. The name Chickamauga was ap- 
plied to a band of Cherokee who estab- 
lished settlements on Chickamauga creek 
near the present site of Chattanooga. In 
the war of the Revolution the Cherokee 
adhered to the English cause. Brown con- 
nects the name Chickamauga with Creek 
chuko house and miko chief—that is, ‘the 
dwelling place of the chief.”"' The name 
cannot be interpreted in Cherokee. 

CHOKEE. A creek in Lee county. The 
name has been shortened from Chokeefichic- 
kee, a form recorded by White, Statistics 
368. November, 1937, Topographic Map: 
Chokee Cr. The origin of this name is 
obscure. Perhaps it may be derived from 
Creek chokofa rotunda and chikhi raised on 
a mound. 

CHUPEE. A creek in Monroe and Bibb 
counties. 1823 Tanner Map: Chupee Cr. 
1901 Lippincott’s Gazetteer 489: Chupee. 
This name seems to be obsolete. Its source 


®See American Speech, October, 1937, p. 213. 

10 Sketch 7. 

1 John P. Brown, Old Frontiers (Kingsport, 
Tennessee), 529. 
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is Creek chapa halfway. In Russell County, 
Alabama, there is a creek named Hatche- 
chubbee, its elements being derived from 
Creek hachi creek and chaba halfway. 
COLOMOKEE. A creek tributary to 
the Chattahoochee in Clay County. Kolomi 
or Kulumi was a Creek town formerly 
situated for a short time on the Chatta- 
hoochee; subsequently the settlement was 
removed to the Tallapoosa. The meaning of 
Colomokee is unknown. Gatschet suggests 
a connection with Creek a’hkolumas [ 
clinch.” Swanton observes that a by-form 
Colomino, recorded on some maps, may 
point to a derivation from Creek kulo, a 
kind of oak with large acorns, and omin 
where there are.™ In that case the name 
would end in Creek oki water. 
CONASAUGA. A river forming the 
boundary between Murray and Whitfield 
counties in northwestern Georgia. In 1540 De 
Soto arrived at Canasagua, where “twenty 
men came out from the town on the road, 
each laden with a basket of mulberries.”" 
The meaning of Conasauga has not been 
determined. Swanton suggests that it may 
be from Creek ikana saoga rattling rocks.' 
I am not familiar with ikana ground in the 
sense of rocks. The common term in Creek 
for a rock is chato. Brown derives the 
name from Cherokee guna arrow or bullet 
and soquo one, a term inspired perhaps by 
some unusual feat of marksmanship.!® 
Mooney thinks that the Canasagua of the 
De ‘Soto narratives may have been located 
near Kennesaw Mountain, in Cobb County, 
Georgia. He cannot analyze the Cherokee 
form of the name—Gansdgi or Gansfgiyi.” 
ETOWAH. A river in Dawson and Lump- 
kin counties. Source: Cherokee Itaw4, the 


12 Albert S. Gatschet, A Migration Legend of 
the Creek Indians (Philadelphia, 1884), 1.136. 

13 BAE-B 73.267, fn. 3 (1922). 

4 Bourne, Narratives, 1.72-73. 

15 See American Speech, October, 1934, p. 219. 

16 Old Frontiers 529. 

117 James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee, 
BAE-R 19, pt. i, 518-519 (Washington, 1900). 
Cf. Hodge, Handbook 1. 656 (1907). 
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name of several extinct Cherokee settle- 
ments, one of which was situated near the 
present village of High Tower, in Forsyth 
county, and another perhaps on High- 
tower creek in Towns county. Hightower, 
or High Tower, is a corruption of Itaw4. 
But the Cherokee name is of obscure 
origin. Perhaps it is a loan from Creek 
italwa town. Brown, however, connects 
Itaw4 with Cherokee etawaha deadwood." 

LITTLE ATTAPULGUS. A creek in 
Decatur county. 1849 White op. cit. 200: 
Little Attapulgus. Attapulgus means Dog- 
wood Grove—from Creek atapha dogwood 
and the collective suffix -algi. 

LITTLE OCMULGEE. A river on the 
line between Wheeler and Telfair counties. 
See Ocmulgee, below. 

MUCKALEE. A creek in Sumter and 
Lee counties, joining the Kinchafoonee in 
Dougherty County. 1799 Hawkins Sketch 
172: “Aumuc-cul-le (pour upon me) is on a 
creek of that name... .” 1849 White op. 
cit. 368: Muckalee. Hawkins’ rendition of 
this name of a former Chiaha village is 
based on Creek am me and ohkalita pour on. 
Gatschet errs in associating a by-form 
Amakalli with the Cherokee origin of 
Amicalola.'® 

MUCKALOOCHEE. A creek rising in 
Marion County and entering the Muckalee 
not far above Leesburg in Lee County. 
1849 White op. cit. 368, 525: Muckaloochee. 
This name signifies Little Muckalee, the 
source being Muckalee and the Creek 
diminutive suffix -uchi. The spelling 
Muckatoochee, recorded on a few modern 
maps of Georgia, is inaccurate and cannot 
be translated in Creek. 

NOONDAY. A creek in Cobb and 
Cherokee counties. 1948 Rand McNally 
Map: Noonday Cr. The Cherokee call both 
sun and moon nufid& according to Mooney, 
Myths 528; hence the modern name of the 
creek is obviously a product of folk ety- 
mology. It may be noted that Choctaw 


18 Old Frontiers 531. 
19 Cr. Migr. Legend, 1.136. 
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hashi and Hitchiti hisi likewise designate 
either the sun or the moon. When it be- 
comes necessary to distinguish the one 
planet from the other, the Indians add 
the proper qualifying term. 

OCMULGEE. A river of central Georgia, 
uniting with the Oconee and the Little 
Ocmulgee to form the Altamaha. Ocmulgee 
is from Hitchiti oki water and mulgis it is 
boiling or bubbling, a term that was perhaps 
first applied to Indian Springs in Butts 
county. Two alternative names for the 
Little Ocmulgee have become obsolete: 
Auchenehatchee of the Early (1818) and 
Tanner (1823) maps; and Auchee-Hatchee, 
in White op. cit. (1849) 540. The former is 
from Creek achina cedar; the latter, from 
Creek ochi hickory. Both names end in the 
equivalent of Creek hachi creek. White’s 
Auchee- may rest on a misapprehension of 
the earlier Auchene-. 

OCONEE. A river about 250 miles long, 
an affluent of the Altamaha. The name 
Oconee was applied to two divisions of 
Creeks as well as to an ancient Cherokee 
town. Its meaning is uncertain, though 
Gatschet connects it with Cherokee egwAni 
river .° 

SALLACOA. A creek in the northwest, 
forming a junction with the Coosawattee 
river in Gordon county. 1948 Rand McNally 
Map: Sallacoa Cr. There was formerly a 
Cherokee settlement on the creek. The 
name of the settlement, in Cherokee Sali- 
kw4yi or Selikw4yi, is said to designate a 
species of bear-grass (Yucca) as well as a 
small green snake. But the Rev. Lloyd 
G. Marlin derives the name of the creek 
from Cherokee selu-egwa big corn.” Coos- 
awattee signifies Old Creek (Place), from 
Cherokee Kusawetiyi—Kusa Creek Indian, 
uweti old, and (-yi place). 

SOQUEE. A river entering the Chat- 
tahoochee near Clarksville, Habersham 


20 Cr. Migr. Legend, 1.140. 

*1 Mooney, Myths 530. 

The History of Cherokee County (Atlanta, 
1932), 6. Cited by permission of the author. 
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county. Sdkwiyi or Sukiyi, the name of a 
former Cherokee settlement, has given rise 
to the current form. Mooney observes that 
the name has lost its meaning.“ Perhaps 


Sukiyi may be an alteration of Creek | 


sukha hog plus the Cherokee locative -yi. 
STITCHIHATCHIE. A creek in Laurens 
county. Sept. 12, 1916, Soil Survey of 
Laurens County: Stitchihatchie Creek. The 
first part of this name probably means 
Indian, from Creek isti man and chati red. 
The second part is from Creek hachi creek. 
The Early map of Georgia (1818) records 
the name as Tickeehatchee; White Statistics 
363 writes it Tickee Hachee. As the stream 
crosses the western line of the county, this 
primitive term seems to mean Border 
Creek, from Creek atiki border and hachi 
creek. 1 recall now that Alabama has a 
popular geographic name—Talladega, from 
Creek talwa town and atigi border. 
TICKEEHATCHEE. An obsolete desig- 
nation of the creek Stitchihatchie. 
TUCKASEEKING. A small lake tribu- 
tary to the Savannah river in Effingham 
county. 1818 Early Map: Tuckasee Rings. 
1823 Tanner Map: Tuckasee Cr. The spell- 
ing on the Early map is erroneous. A place 
named Tuckaseeking is recorded on A New 
Map of Georgia, No. 20, in Mitchell’s 


Universal Atlas (Philadelphia, 1850). This 
name is perpetuated in that of the lake, 


for which a source may possibly be seen in 
Creek tukaskina peppergrass (Lepidium). 


The name is too far south to be associated | 


with Cherokee tuksi terrapin. 

TUGALOO. A river joining the Savannah 
on the northeastern boundary of Georgia. 
Popple Map 1733: Tugeloo R. A Cherokee 
settlement called Dugiluyi was once situated 


at the confluence of Toccoa creek with | 


Tugaloo river. The origin of the Cherokee 


name is not altogether certain; but Dugilu | 
may refer to a place at the forks of a stream, 


according to Mooney.™ If this conjecture 
be true, then Dugilu may be a loan from 


23 Myths 530. 
* Myths 516. 
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Chickasaw tokolo two. ‘The Cheerake 
have an old waste town, on the Georgia 
south-west branch of Savannah river, called 
Toogaloo, which word may come under the 
former observation upon the numerical 
word two... .’5 The Mitchell map of 1755 
shows Tugeloo as the name of a settlement 
on the upper reaches of the Savannah. In 
the eighteenth century a Chickasaw band 
resided, first, near New Windsor, South 
Carolina, and later in the same century at 
Augusta, Georgia. I must not fail to men- 
tion that Brown offers a unique interpreta- 
tion of Tugaloo, deriving it from Cherokee 
ama-tu-gwa-lunyi water rolling over rocks 
there.26 

UPATOIE. A creek uniting with the 
Chattahoochee in Muscogee county. 1849 
White op. cit. 443: Upatoi. 1948 Rand 
McNally Map: Upatoie. In 1799 Benj. 
Hawkins gives Au-put-taue as the name 
of a Lower Creek village situated on Hat- 
che thlucco, about 20 miles from the 
Chattahoochee.” Hat-che thlucco would 
now be written Hachi tako Big Creek. As for 
Upatoie, it has been connected with Creek 
apata-i a covering of any kind, but also with 
Creek apatana bullfrog.* 

WAHACHEE. A tributary of Broad 
river in Elbert county. 1818 Early Map: 
Wahatchee. 1849 White op. cit. 227: 
Wahachee. I am inclined to associate the 
name of this creek with Wauhatchie—in 
Cherokee Waya-chi Mighty Wolf—a term 
applied to a chief of the Lower Towns in 
1756.9 

WAKAFUDSKY. A creek about eight 
miles long, tributary to the Cemochechobee 
in Clay county. As the soil along this Creek 
is poor and not adapted to the grazing of 
cattle, the first element in the name can 
hardly be associated with Spanish vaca. 


25 James Adair, The History of the American 
Indians (London, 1775), 82. 

26 Old Frontiers 547. 

27 Cf. Swanton, BAE-B 73.223. 

28 Cf. Swanton, BAE-B 73.223, fn. 1. 

29 See Brown, Old Frontiers 548. 
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Waka- may have come from Creek wako, 
the name of the Little Blue Heron (Florida 
caerulea caerulea L.); and -fudsky possibly 
refers to a point of land, from Creek faski 
sharp, pointed: hence perhaps the name 
Heron Point. The name Cemochechobee 
means Big Sandy creek—from Hitchiti 
samochi sand and chobi big. 

WEHADKEE. A creek flowing south- 
ward from Randolph county, Alabama, 
and uniting with the Chattahoochee in 
Troup county, Ga. 1849 White op. cit. 
547: Wehatkee. 1891 Eugene A. Smith, 
General Map of Alabama: Wehadkee Cr. 
This name signifies White Water, the source 
being Creek wi- water and hatki white. The 
Indians of the southeastern United States 
are not alone in designating a stream by a 
term equivalent to white water. The in- 
habitants of the Amazon region give the 
name agua branca to the water of certain 
rivers abounding in sediment.*® There is, 
too, a Whitewater river in Wayne county, 
Indiana. 


WILLACOOCHEE. See _ Alacoochee, 
above. 
WITHLACOOCHEE. See Alacoochee, 
above. 


YAHOOLA. A creek in Lumpkin county. 
1849 White op. cit. 390. 1948 Rand McNally 
Map: Yahoola Cr. Yahoola may be a loan- 
word from Creek yahola, the name of a 
male deity and also of the cry uttered by 
the assistants while the chiefs were sipping 
the black drink, which the Indians of the 
Gulf Coast prepared from the leaves of 
the yaupon. If Yahoola is a native Cherokee 
word, it may be connected with yahild or 
yahtili, the Cherokee name for a species of 
hickory as well as for a doodle-bug (Myr- 
meleon).* Yahula was also the name of a 
trader said to have been carried away by 
the spirit people. 


30 See B. José de Souza, Dicionério da Terra e 
da Gente do Brasil (Sio Paulo: Companhia Edi- 
toria Nacional, 1939), 6. 

31See Mooney, Myths 547; Swanton, BAE-R. 
42.485 (1928). 
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Some Sources or SouTHernisms. By 
M. M. Mathews. University, Ala., Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1948. 154 pp. 
$2.50. 

“Some Sources of Southernisms” is an 
augmented, popularly written, and pub- 
lished form of the fourth series of Dancy 
Lectures, delivered by the author at the 
Alabama College for Women on April 24 
and 25, 1947. The sources considered, as 
the captions of the three parts indicate, 
are Nahuatl, Muskhogean, and African 
words. 

By way of introduction, although within 
part one entitled “‘The Nahuatl Contribu- 
tion to Southern Speech,’ Mathews ob- 
serves the numerous vocabulary items 
which have originated in this country, and 
a sizeable aggregate of words and expres- 
sions with new meanings in America. He 
estimates that there are some 1700 Indian 
words other than place names in present- 
day and recent-past usage. In spite of the 
tendency to belittle the contribution of the 
United States to the English language, more 
and more students have been turning their 
attention to linguistic phenomena peculiarly 
American. 

At the time of the conquest of Mexico, 
the center of the Nahuatl-speaking people 
was at the southeastern end of the great 
Mexican central plateau. Nahuatl groups 
also extended northward as far as the present 
state of San Luis Potosi, southward into 
Morelos and Guerrero, and eastward into 
Tlaxcala, Puebla, and Veracruz. Detached 
areas were located in several other states, 
in Guatemala, Salvador, and possibly as 
far south as Panama. At present the Na- 
huatl-speaking areas are much smaller, 
but the language is still spoken by nearly a 
million people. 

Shortly after the conquest began, a num- 
ber of Nahuatl words found their way into 
European languages via Spanish. Among 


those that came into English early are 
MEXICO, AZTEC, NAHUATL, GUATEMALA, TO- 
MATO, COCOA, and CHOCOLATE. Certain 
Nahuatl words entered the English lan- 
guage twice, e.g. AVOCADO and CHILLI. They 
passed from Nahuatl to Spanish and ulti- 
mately into British usage in the latter part 
of the 17th century; American evidence 
for the use of the terms dates from the time 
our New World settlers made contact with 
Spanish-speakers in the Southwest. 

The author lists about 60 additional 
words of Nahuatl origin which are or have 
been current in some varieties of Southern 
English, and in many instances gives the 
circumstances surrounding their adoption 
into the language. The majority are peculiar 
to the southwestern part of the United 
States, and probably all of them were 
adopted from Spanish rather than directly 
from Nahuatl. Most of these loanwords 
are current in popular Mexican Spanish as 
well, usually with the same orthography as 
the English. 

Discounting regional variations and the 
changes languages undergo with time, it 
seems possible to the present reviewer to 
arrive at the approximate channel through 
which a word has passed in its course from 
Nahuatl to English by tracing its phonemic 
shape through present-day dialects of the 
languages involved. Assuming that the 
following words came into the United States 
by way of the southwest frontier, the 
languages which must be considered are 
English (E), Spanish (S), and Nahuatl 
(N). The meanings of the Nahuatl accom- 
pany the phonemic transcriptions below." 


1 The English transcriptions represent my own 
dialect, the formulation based on Trager, G. L. 
and Smith, H. L., Jr. An Outline of English Struc- 
ture, I. Phonology. Washington, D. C., Foreign 
Service Institute, Department of State (1949). 
Nahuatl and Spanish are transcribed according 
to my phonemic analyses of the two languages, 
dialects of Matlapa, San Luis Potosi. 
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1. avocapo E /evakéda/ < S /aguakaéte/ 
< N /awakad/ alligator pear. 

2. CHICLE E /tikal/ < S /tikle/ < N/ 
tikdi/ gum from the naseberry or sapodilla. 

3. CHILLI E /&li/ < S /tile/ < N /éilli/ 
chilli pepper. 

4. covoTre E /kaéyét/ < S /koidte/ 
< N /koyon/ prairie wolf. 

5. HUISACHE E /wiyset/ < S /uisdée 
< N /wisat/ wild acacia. 

6. gacaL E /hakéhl/ < S /xakdél/ < N/ 
Sahkalli/ hut. 

7. MESQUITE E /maskfyt/ < S /meskite/ 
< N /miskid/ a deep-rooted, shrub-like tree. 

8. NAHUATL E /ndwatel/ < S /nauatl/ 
< N /nawad/ language of the Aztecs or 
Nahuas. 

9. oceLot E /Asalat/ < S /oseldte/ 
< N /oselod/ a large American spotted cat. 

10. pryote E /pyéti/ < S /peyéte/ < N/ 
peyod/ several varieties of cactus plant. 

11. sapote E /sopéti/ < S/sapdéte/ < N/ 
capod/ a tropical fruit. 

12. sHack. Variant of JACAL. 

13. TAMALE E /teméli/ < S /tamale/ 
< N /tamalli/ dough made with corn meal 
and shortening, with pieces of seasoned meat 
inside, the whole thing wrapped in corn husk. 

14. rreuma E /tckfylo/ < S /tekila/ 
< N /tekillan/? a place name. 

Unfortunately the other Nahuatlisms of 
the Southwest are not included in my 
English vocabulary; with a longer list, 
some analogical patterns in the adaptation 
of Spanish forms to English might be ob- 
served.* 

The remaining loanwords noted by 
Mathews are listed below. Alongside each, 
I give the Spanish and Nahuatl phonemi- 
cally transcribed and the Nahuatl meaning. 


2m is a morphophonemic symbol denoting 
nazalization of the preceding vowel. 

3 Davila Garibi, J. I. Del Nahuatl al Espafol. 
Tacubaya, D. F. (1939) points out a number of 
regularities in the hispanization of Nahuatl words, 
based on word endings, the thematic vowel, and 
the tonic vowel. 
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15. AaMOLE S /amdle/ < N /amolli/ 
soap plant. 

16. ANACAHUITE S /anakauite/ < N/ 
anak*awid/ paper tree. 

17. ANAQUA. Variant of ANACAHUITE. 

18. aTOLE S /atéle/ < N /atolli/ a drink 
made of corn meal and water. 

19. ayacaHuITE S /aiakauite/ < N/ 
ayak’awid/ a species of pine. 

20. BisnaGaA S /bisndga/ < N /wicna- 
wak/ a species of thorny cactus. 

21. cacoMIsTLE S /kakomiskle/ < N/ 
ahkomishi/ a small carnivorous animal. 

22. cacomiITE S /kakomite/ < N /kako- 
mid/ an herbaceious plant. 

23. caMOTE § /kaméte/ < N /kamohii/ 


sweet potato. 

24. CANATILLA. No information on this 
term.* 

25. cAPULES. Possibly a variant of 
CAPULIN.‘ 


26. CAPULIN S /kapulin/ < N /kapollin/ 
a variety of cherry tree or its fruit. 

27. cHacHaLacaA § /éaéaléka/ < N/ 
éatalaka/ twittering of a bird. 

28. CHAPOTE. Variant of SAPOTE. 

29. cHICALOTE S /éikaléte/ < N /éikalod/ 
a white-flowered prickly poppy. 

30. cuHmLacayoTe S /éilakaidte/ < N/ 
cilakayohdi/ a species of gourd. 

31. cHILAQuILes § /tilakiles/ < N /éila- 
ilik/ a stew made with chilli, onion, to- 
matoes, and tortillas. 


4T find no record of items 24 and 25 in either 
American English or Mexican Spanish. The 
sources consulted were Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary of the English Language, 2d ed., 
unabridged. Springfield, Mass., G. & C. Merriam 
Co. (1945); Craigie, W. A. and Hulbert, J. R., A 
Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press (1938-1943). 4 vols.; Santamaria, F. J., 
Diccionario General de Americanismos. 1. ed. 
México, D. F., Editorial P. Robredo (1942). 
3 vols.; Davila Garibi, op. cit.; Robelo, C. A., 
Diccionario de Aztequismos, o sea Jardin de las 
Raices Aztecas. México, D. F., Ediciones Fuente 
Cultural (1948?). 
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32. CHILTEPIN S /¢iltepin/ < N /éiltek- 
pin/ a tiny chilli pepper. 

33. cuaco § /klako/ < N /Aahko/ half. 

34. comaL S /komél/ < N /komalli/ 
an earthenware disk for cooking. 

35. ESquITE S /eskite/ < N /iskid/ 
popcorn. 

36. GACHUPIN S/gatupin/ < N /kakcop- 
ina/ shoes that prick (with spurs). 

37. HUAJILLO S /uaxfio/ (/udxe/ + Sp. 
dim. /-iio/) < N /wa8sin/ a species of spiny 
shrub. 

38. sicaMA S /xikama/ < N /Sikamad)/ 
a tuberous root. 

39. KNOCKAWAY. Variant of ANACAHUITE. 

40. MccarRTY. Variant of MECATE. 

41. mecaTE S /mekdte/ < N /mekad/ 
maguey-fiber rope. 

42. mescaL §S /mesk4l/ < N /meSkalli/ 
a drink made from juice of the maguey plant. 

43. METATE § /metdte/ < nN /medad/ 
grinding stone. 

44, NIXTIMAL S /nistam4l/ < N /neSta- 
malli/ tortilla dough. 

45. ocore S /okdéte/ < N /okod/ a 
species of pine. 

46. ocoTiLLo S /okotiio/ (/okéte/ + Sp. 
dim. /-iio/) candlewood. See ocore. 

47. PEYOTILLO S /peyotiio/ (/peydte/ 
+ Sp. dim. /-iio/) a species of small spine- 
less cactus. See PEYOTE. 

48. PINOLE S /pindle/ < N /pinolli/ a 
drink prepared with corn meal, water, sugar, 
cinnamon, chocolate, and other ingredients. 

49. sacaTE § /sakate/ < N /sakan/ grass. 

50. sacaton S /sakatén/ (/sakdte/ + Sp. 
aug. /-on/) a tall fodder grass. See SACATE. 

51. sIN-SONTLE S /sinsénte/ or /sin- 
séntle/ < N /sinsondi/ a variety of song- 
bird. 

52. soToL § /sotdl/ < N /cotolli/ a 
yucca-like plant. 

53. TEOcALLI § /teokéli/ < N /tiokalli/ 
temple, church. 

54. TEOocOTE S /teokdte/ < N /tioko\/ 
a coniferous plant. 

55. TEPEJILOTE S /tepexiléte/ < N/ 
tepe’SiloX/ a species of corn plant. 
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56. TEQUESQUITE S /tekeskite/ < N/ 
tekeSki\/ a salty stone. 

57. Totoacue. No information on the 
Nahuatl origin of this term. 

58. TULES /tile/ < N /tollin/ bulrushes. 

59. zopILoTE § /sopiléte/ < N /copi'lod/ 
vulture. 

In part two, “Some Muskhogean Words 
in Southern Vocabulary,” attention is 
drawn mainly to the names of tribes, 
streams, places, people, and plants proved 


or believed to have been borrowed from | 
languages of the Muskhogean family (Ali- 


bama, Apalachi, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Mus- 
kogee or Creek, Koasati, Seminole, Yama- 
craw, and Yamasi). The Muskhogean family 
represents one of the larger speech stocks of 
native North America; the aboriginal habitat 
of the tribes noted was in the southeastern 
part of the United States, comprising the 
area from the Gulf of Mexico to Tennessee, 
and as far east as the Georgia coast. The 
author records some genuine analyses, as 
well as speculations, controversial opinions, 
and folk etymologies. A considerable num- 
ber of Southeastern terms are shrouded in 
obscurity: attempts at etymologies of In- 
dian names in the region are cluttered up 
with what now must be regarded as im- 
possible explanations. The following are 
suggested as being of Muskhogean origin: 

Tribal names: APALACHI, CHICASAW, SEMI- 
NOLE, and CHOCTAW. 

Stream names: CHATTAHOOCHEE, TALLA- 
POOSA, COOSA, ALABAMA, CAHABA, TUSCA- 
LOOSA, TOMBIGBEE, TUSCUMBIA, TENNESSEE, 
CONECUH, ESCAMBIA, TENSAW, MOBILE, and 
TICKFAW. 

Place names: NOTASULGA, CHACAHOULA, 
CATAHOULA, SYLACAUGA, OPELIKAN, AU- 
TAUGA, TALLADEGA, SATILPA, SALITPA, BASHI, 
TALLAHATTA, ULCANUSH, and TATTILLABA. 

Personal names: PUSHMATAHA and 
OCEOLA. 

Plant names: CASSINE or CASSENA, CA- 
TALPA, COONTIE OF COONTE, TITI, and WAHOO. 

Miscellaneous words: SACALAIT, CHUMPA, 
and BAYOU. 
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Part three, ‘‘Africanisms in the Planta- 
tion Vocabulary,” deals with terms which 
entered the English language from the 
speech of Negroes. Negro slaves were 
drawn primarily from West Africa, as far 
north as Senegal and as far south as Angola. 
It is possible to trace a few words in Ameri- 
can usage to Senegal, Gambia, Nigeria, 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Dahomey, the Congo, 
Angola, or other parts of West Africa. 

Mathews leans heavily on the unpub- 
lished work of L. D. Turner concerning the 
speech of the Gullah Negroes of South 
Carolina and Georgia; he regards the 
existence of certain words in the Gullah 
dialect as substantial indication of their 
African provenience. The Africanisms cited 
here are of two types: (1) words of African 
ancestry transmitted into English, and (2) 
words from Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, Arabic, and possibly other non- 
West African languages, brought to the 
New World by slaves. Examples of the 
first type are: GULLA, OBEAH, ZOMBI, HOODOO, 
VOODOO, CALINDA, BARRAFOU, QUAQUA, 
BANJO, POOR JOE, COOTER, CHIGGER, PINDER, 
GOOBER, YAM, GUMBO, BENNE, CALA, JAM- 
BALAYA, FOO-FOO, GUNGER (BREAD), BOZO, 
BUKRA, CONGO, DONEY, EBO, JUBA, JUKE, 
LAGNIAPPE, and Torr. Examples of the 
second type include cusH, PICKANINNY, and 
TABBY. 

Three maps accompany the text of this 
work: (1) “Area once occupied by the 
Muskogees,”’ (2) ‘The Gullah region,” and 
(3) “West African slave trade region.” 
Word and subject indices are found at the 
end of the volume, the former with pro- 
nunciations indicated according to IPA 
notation. 


KENNETH CROFT 
Instituto Mrexicano-NoRTEAMERICANO 
DE RELACIONES CULTURALES 


Carlos Drumond, Da particula hib.a do 
tupi-guarani. Etnografia e lIfngua tupi- 
guarani, N° 12. Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
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Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, 
Boletim LXVI. Sao Paulo, 1946. 64 pp. 
Id., Notas sdbre algumas traducdes do 
Padre Nosso em tupi-guarani. Etnografia e 
lingua tupi-guarani, N° 14. Universidade 
de Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Cién- 
cias e Letras, Boletim XC. Sao Paulo, 1948. 
20 pp. 

J. Philipson, Em abono de Baptista 
Caetano. Notas a propésito de trés poesias 
tupis atribuidas a Anchieta. Sio Paulo, 1947. 
35 pp. 

Curt Nimuendaji and R. F. Mansur 
Guérios, Cartas etno-lingiiisticas. Revista 
do Museo Paulista, n. s. 2.207-41 (Sao 
Paulo, 1948).! 

Augusto Knudsen Larrain, Un Diccionario 
de la Lengua Yagdn. Revista del Museo 
Histérico Nacional de Chile 1.521-33 (San- 
tiago de Chile, 1945). 

P. Sebastian Englert, Los elementos deri- 
vados del Aymard y Quichua en el Idioma 
Araucano. Universidad de Chile, Anales de 
la Facultad de Filosofia y Educacién, Seccién 
de Filologia, 1.5-27 (1934). Id., Araucano 
y Rapanui. Ensayo de comparacién lin- 
giiistica. Op. cit. 1.28-35 (1934). Id.,Lengua 
y Literatura Araucanas. Op. cit. 1.62-109 
(1936).? 

Ramon Heyser E., Analisis comparativo 
de la lengua huitota. Instituto de Estudios 
Superiores de Montevideo, Boletin de Filo- 
logia 5.149-92 (1947). 

Leopoldo O. Benitez, El problema de la 
grafia guarani. Op. cit. 5.226-34 (1947). 

Félix Cardona Puig, Vocabulario del 
dialecto K4rro del rio Guainfa. Acta Vene- 
zolana 1.221-30 (1945). 


The two items by Carlos Drumond con- 
tinue the Sao Paulo series on Tupi-Guarani 


1 This correspondence is included with the pres- 
ent group of Miscellaneous Papers which deal with 
Americanist work originating in Latin America; 
there is partial overlapping here with Rowe’s 
previous review of the entire volume 2 of Revista 
do Museu Paulista (see IJAL 16.150-1 [1950]). 

2 Reviewed separately, but from a different 
viewpoint, by Osborn (see IJAL 14.209 [1948]). 
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ethnography and language first reviewed in 
IJAL 12.45-8 (1948). In his first paper, 
Drumond attempts to reconstruct certain 
features of coastal Tupi pronunciation in 
the first two centuries of colonization by a 
comparative analysis of data from various 
colonial authors, with special reference to 
the particle héb.a; a small section is also 
devoted to a semantic analysis of this mor- 
pheme. The second paper consists of a 
phrase-by-phrase comparison and attempted 
grammatical analysis of the texts of two 
17th-century translations and 4 recent trans- 
lations of the Lord’s prayer into various 
Tupi dialects. It continues in the philological 
tradition established in the previous volumes 
of this series. 


Philipson’s study is mainly a literary 
criticism and eulogy of Baptista Caetano’s 
edition and translation of three Tupi poems 
attributed to Anchieta, with comparison 
to an edition of the same poems by M. de L. 
de Paul Martins. An attempt is made to 
improve some of the translations, and to 
give reasons for the improvement. 


Nimuendajii’s correspondence —_ with 
Mansur Guérios, initiated by the latter’s 
request for information, is very interesting 
because it gives an insight into Nimuendajti’s 
views on linguistic comparison, especially 
as relates to Brazilian Indian languages. 
Nimuendajii stresses the need to follow a 
rigorous comparative method such as has 
been worked out in Indo-European lin- 
guistics, in spite of the handicap presented 
by the phonetic inadequacy of much of the 
material. He is especially critical of far- 
fetched semantic comparisons such as have 
been attempted by Rivet, whom he men- 
tions by name in several places (cf. p. 234). 
In answer to Mansur Guérios’ intention to 
publish a vocabulary of Botocudo as spoken 
along the Rio Doce, with comparative refer- 
ences to materials by Ehrenreich and others, 
Nimuendajti gives a rather extensive listing 
of unpublished linguistic material, mainly 
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vocabularies, on various Tropical Forest 
and East Brazil groups. and a word list 
comparing Botocudo and Tupi-Ingain and 
Kaingang, with phonetic table. He also 
mentions Kamak& of Aratimbé, Krenak, 
and Botocudo of Santa Catarina as possibly 
comparable languages in Mansur Guérios’ 
frame of reference. The two correspondents 
then engage in a discussion on linguistic 
method, with Mansur Guérios advocating 
exact phonetic transcriptions and acceptance 
of all forms of a language as correct, in con- 
trast to some of the attempts of the Sao 
Paulo group to find the “correct literary” 
form of 17th-century Tupi-Guarani. In 
regard to comparative work, Mansur Guérios 
and Nimuendajii both partially agree that 
general phonetic laws operative for Indo- 
European, such as the change from p to f, 
and not vice versa, are not necessarily valid 
in South American Indian languages, where 
other transitions, such as that from p to 
p" to h may be found. 


Larrain pays tribute to missionary 
Thomas Bridges and his Yaghan-English 
dictionary of approximately 32,000 entries, 
which is now in the hands of Ferdinand 
Hesterman of the University of Miinster, 
Westphalia, to be edited for publication. 
The author gives an extremely short de- 
scription of Tierra del Fuego and the Fue- 
gians, who have achieved “el desarrollo y 
perfeccionamiento lento de un idioma a 
través de innumerables siglos, en las regiones 
mds australes e inhospitalarias del globo 
terrestre.” (p. 522). He also includes some 
interesting information on Bridges’ method 
and problems in learriing Yaghan. 


Englert’s three papers on Araucanian, 
though published some time ago, have con- 
siderable bibliographic interest, and are 
therefore included here. The author’s in- 
terest is primarily comparative and etymo- 
logical; the first two papers deal with 
Araucanian vocabulary that might have 
been borrowed from Quechua and Aymara, 
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and Rapanui (Easter Island) respectively. 
Although Englert is quite serious about 
possible Oceanic connections of South 
American Indian languages, he states quite 
unequivocally that presumable etymologic 
connections between Araucanian and Rapa- 
nui are highly uncertain. In his major 
study of Araucanian language and literature 
he gives a useful summary, with some biblio- 
graphic material, of linguistic work on 
Araucanian since the contact period and 
points out that Araucanian is the best known 
and most studied of the Indian languages 
spoken in Chile. He also includes a survey 
of the study of Chilean toponymy of Arauca- 
nian origin. The problem, according to 
Englert, is to find the genetic affiliations of 
Araucanian, and in this context he also 
reviews some of the ethnological literature 
about the origin of the Araucanians, pri- 
marily Latcham. He then gives a summary 
of the “phonetics, psychology, morphology, 
and syntax” of Araucanian in which he notes 
the relative “poverty” of the language, 
spoken as it is by a primitive people “sin 
evolucién ni progreso” (p. 86)., and gives 
a few paradigms to exemplify the morphol- 
ogy. The section on literature contains some 
summary data on folklore, both narrative 
and song. 


Heyser E.’s study of Witoto consists 
mainly in showing the fallacies of previous 
attempts to relate this language to various 
linguistic groupings; he states quite categori- 
cally that Witoto is totally unrelated to 
any of the Old World language families, and 
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that any relationship to New World lan- 
guages would have to be established on the 
basis of a knowledge of the structure of all 
the languages under comparison. While 
this may seem obvious to North American 
linguists, it should not be forgotten that 
much of the sort of thing that Heyser E. 
is warning against is still to be found in the 
South American Indianist literature. In 
regard to Witoto itself, Heyser E. gives a 
fairly adequate statement of the phonetic 
inventory in a transcription which is how- 
ever cumbersome, due to typographical 
reasons (pp. 187-9). In conclusion he opines 
that Witoto is a language in a state of 
transition from the agglutinative to the 
inflectional type,—presumably in terms of 
19th-century evolutionist typology. 


Benitez deplores the impressionistic ap- 
proach to Guarani phonetics which has pre- 
vailed throughout so much of the history of 
Guarani orthography and has led to com- 
plete ‘‘anarquia grafica” (p. 227). He com- 
mends the recommendations of the Cultura 
Guarani group which seems to have arrived 
at a fairly reasonable phonetic orthography. 


Cardona Puig’s little paper, in addition 
to some fragmentary ethnographic data, 
contains a topically arranged short vocab- 
ulary in fairly reasonable phonetic transcrip- 
tion, followed by a list of phrases illustrating 
grammatical patterns. 


Paut L. Garvin 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
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Alabama-Koasati 122f. 
Alakaluf 54 
Algonkin-Wakashan 54 
Algonkian 154f. 
Allentiac-Millcayac 54 
Amuzgo 52, 110 

Apache 52, 110 

Apalachee 122, 204f. 
Araucanian 212f. 
Araucan-Mapuche 54 
Arawak 53, 2036. 

Arda 54 

Assisiboin 62 

Atalan-Yunca 54 
Athabascan 1 

Athapascan 52 

Auaké 54 

Ayacucho 137f. 

Aymara 40f., 54, 109f., 140f., 212 
Ayook 52f. 

Aztec 2f., 56, 102f., 104, 109, 153 
Azteco-Tanoan 50, 54 
Bannack 126f. 

Bella Bella 99, 154 

Bella Coola 163f. 

Biloxi 61, 65, 114f., 172f. 
Bororo-otuké = Coroados 54 
Botocudo 212f. 

Cabécar 55 

Cachiquel 52, 109 

Céhita 52f., 106 

Caingang 151 

Camacan 151 

Camurt 150 

Capishan4 151 

Carib 53, 87f., 109, 151 
Cariri 150 Cashibo 198f. 


1This index lists only American Indian lan- 
guages; the numbers refer to pages in Volume 16 
of IJAL. Numbers followed by f. indicate that the 
language is mentioned not only on the page given, 
but also in the following pages of the same article 
or review; 80 also, if the language forms the main 
topic of the article or review, it is indexed by title 
page reference, with f. 
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Catawba 61, 65f., 114, 173f. 
Cayriri = Kariri 54 
Cayubaba 54 

Chanabal = Chafiabal 53 
Chapakura 54 

Charrua 54 

Chatino 109f. 

Chehalis 154, 158f. 
Chehalis, Lower 163f. 
Chemakum 152, 154 
Cherokee 109, 110, 204f. 
Cheyenne 152, 153 
Chiapaneco 53 

Chibcha 53 

Chicimeca 2, 8, 53, 74 
Chinanteca 53, 110 
Chipewyan 109 

Chiquito 54 

Chiricahua 109 

Chirino 54 

Chitimacha 109 | 
Choco 53, 110 
Choctaw 122f., 204f. 

Chol 55, 109 

Cholona 54 : 
Chontal 35f., 53, 56, 109 
Clallam 154, 163f. 

Coca 52 

Cocama 151 

Chochabot 54 

Coeur d’Alené 154, 162f. 
Columbis 154, 162f. 
Comanche 52, 55, 109 
Comox 154, 162f. 

Cora 52 

Coroado = Bororo-otuké 54 
Cowitchan 154 

Cowlitz 154 

Creek 122f., 203 

Crow 61f., 113f., 168f. 
Cuicatec 199, 110 
Cuitlateco 52 
Cunza-Diaguita 54 

Cuzco 137f. 
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Ciwere 61, 63, 114f., 1708. 


Dakota 61f., 114f., 171f. 
Dakota, Santee 174f. 
Dakota, Teton 174f. 
Dakota, Yankton 174f. 
Dzubuka 150 

Eskimo 109 
Eskimo-Aleut 54 
Esmeralda 54 

Flathead 154 

Fraser 162f. 

Fraser, Lower 154 
Futa-Fula 109 
Gestapuya 54 

Guahibo 54 

Guajajara 151 

Guarani 213 

Guarauno = Warrau 54 
Guaté 54 

Heve 53 

Hokan-Siouan 53 
Hidatsa 61f., 113f., 168f. 
Hitchiti 122f, 204f. 
Hopi 67f. 

Huari 54 

Huasteco 53, 1078. 
Huave 53, 55f., 109 
Huichol 55f., 109 
Hupa 109 
Huron-Wyandot 152, 154 
Inca 137f. 

Ingain 212 

Ipurin4é 151 

Iroquois 154 

Itonama 54 

Ixtapa 75 

Ixtenco 2f. 

Kahuapana 54 
Kaingaing 212f. 
Kaliana 54 

Kalispel 154, 162f. 
Kamak§g 212 

Kafiari 54 

Kanitchana 54 

Karaya 54 

Kansa 61, 64 

Kariri = Cayriri 54 
K4rro 211 
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Katukina 54 

Kekchi 109 

Kickapoo 110 

Kipea 150 

Koasati 123f. 

Kofane 54 

Krenak 212 

Kutenai 154f. 

Kwakiutl 99f. 

Lacandén 108 

Leko 54 

Lhungen (see Lkungen) 154 
Lillooet 154, 162f. 
Lkungen (see Lhungen) 162f. 
Lule-vilele 54 

Lummi 162f. 
Lummi-Songish 154 

Macu 151 


Macushi (Carib) 87f., 109, 151 


Magu 6f. 

Maidu 185f. 

Maidu, Northeastern 185f. 
Maidu, Southern 185f. 
Maku 54 

Mame 53, 109 

Mandan 61f., 114f., 1708. 
Maguiritare 151 
Mashubi 54 

Maskoi = Machicui 54 
Mapuche = Araucan 54 
Matoco-Mataguayo 54 
Matlazinca 1, 53, 74, 110° 
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Maya. 53, 55, 91, 106, 108, 109f., 153, 193¢. 


Maya-Quiche 52 
Mazahua If., 53, 55, 73f., 109 


Mazatec 53, 55f., 107, 109, 110 


Miami 67 

Miskito 20f. 

Mixe 47, 52f. 
Mixe-Zoque 46, 50 
Mixtec 1, 55f., 82f., 109 
Mixtec-Otomi 53 
Mixteco 53, 110 
Mixteco-Montajfiez 53 
Mobima 54 

Mokéa 54 

Mosan 154f. 

Mosetan 54 
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Motul 53 
Mira 54 
Muskogee 109f., 124 


Muskhogean 122, 153, 204f., 208f. 


Mutsun 53 
Na-Dene 54 
Nahuat 108 


Néhuatl 53, 55f., 103f., 109, 153, 208f. 


Nambikawara-Tarunde 152 
Nambiktara 54 
Nanaimo 154, 162f. 
Natchez 124 

Navaho 55, 109f., 152 
Nehelim 162f. 
Nespelim 154 

Névome 53 

Newette 99 

Nisqualli 154, 158f. 
Nootka 53, 109 
Nootsak 158f. 
Ocuilteca 1 

Ofo 61, 65, 119f., 172f. 
Okanayon 165f. 
Olmeca 53 

Omaha 1708. 


Omaha-Ponca 61, 64, 119, 1708. 


Okanagon 154 

Opata 53 

Osage 61, 64, 118f., 170f. 
Oti 54, 151 

Otomi If., 55f., 73f., 109f. 
Pame If., 53, 73, 110 
Pame-Chichimeca 109 
Pano 54 

Papabuco 53 

Pend d’Oreille 162f. 
Pentlatch 162f. 
Penutian 53 

Pima 53 

Piro 55 

Ponca 170f. 

Popoloca 2, 50, 53 
Popoluca 56, 109 
Potawatomi 109 
Proto-Mazuhua 73f. 
Proto-Muskogean 122f. 
Proto-Otomi If., 73f. 
Proto-Siouan 61f., 113f., 168f. 


Proto-Zapotec 132 
Puelche 54 

Puinave 151 

Puinawe 54 

Puruha 54 

Quapaw 61, 64 
Quechua 53f., 109f., 212 
Quiché 53 

Quichua 137, 142, 143 
Quileute 154 
Quinault 154, 163f. 
Quito 146f. 

Runasimi 137 

Sdliba 54 


Salish, Salishan 152, 154, 157f. 


Salish (Coast) 154 
Salish (Interior) 154 
Samuku 54 

San Blas 109 

Sanpoil 154 

Santee 62 

Sapuya 150 

Satsop 154, 162f. 

Sek 54 

Seminole 203f. 

Seshelt 162f. 

Shawnee 67 

Shipibo 110 

Shiriana 54 

Shuswap 154, 162f. 
Sierra Popoluca 46, 47 
Siletz 163f. 

Sinaloa 53 

Siouan 61f., 113f., 168f. 
Siouan. Ohio Valley 168f. 
Sisiatl 154 

Skagit 154, 162f. 
Snohomish 154, 162f. 
Sonora 53 

Southern Paiute 109 
Spokane 162f. 
Squamish 154, 162f. 
Tabascan Chontal 110 
Taino 203 

Takelma 110 

Taos 50, 109f. 
Tarahumar 53, 56, 109 
Tarascan 2, 53, 55f., 109 
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Tecozautla 9f. 
Teguima 106 
Tehuelche 54 
Temoaya 2f. 
Tepecano 53 
Tepeguano 53 
Tepehuana 53, 55f. 
Tepené 4f. 

Tepenené 4f. 
Tequistlateco 35 
Tenoxtitlan 75f. 
Teton 62 

Thompson 154, 162f. 
Tilapa 4f. 

Tillamook 154, 162f. 
Timote 54 

Timucua 203f. 
Tlachichilco 6f. 
Tlalocan 46 
Tlapanec 109f. 
Tlingit 110 
Tojolabal 53, 109 
Tonkawa 109, 152, 154 
Toreva 67 

Totomaco 54 
Totonac 2, 53, 56, 109, 110 
Trike 53 

Trique 110 

Trumai 54 

Tucano 151 

Tukano 54 

Tunica 110 

Tupi 151, 152, 204, 212f. 


Tupi-Guarani 53, 151, 211f. 


Tutelo 61, 65f., 119f., 175f. 
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Tuyuneiri 54 

Twana 154, 162f. 

Tzeltal 53, 56, 91, 106, 019 
Tzendal 53 

Tzotzil 53, 55, 91f., 107f. 
Tzutuhil 53 

Oegiha 61f., 114f., 168F. 
Waicuri 53 

Waikuru 54 

Wakashan 99, 100, 154, 155 
Wapishana 151 

Warrau = Guaranno 54 
Wenatchi 154 

Wichita 179f. 


Winnebago 61, 63, 114f., 170f. 


Witoto 54, 2138. 
Wiyot 154 
Xalacapan 108 
Yaghan 212f. 
Yakut 102 
Yamana = Yahgan 54 
Yankton 62 
Yaruro 54 
Yuma 109 
Yurakare 54 
Yuri 54 
Zapaluta 53 


Zapatec 1, 53, 55, 56, 107, 109f., 132f. 


Zapoteco-Nexitza 53 
Zapoteco-Serrano 53 
Zapotec, Tehuantepec 132 
Zapoteco del Valle 53 
Zimapan 10f. 

Zinaconteco 91 

Zoque 47, 52f., 56, 107f. 
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